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THE LEAGUE PROTOCOL 


HE League “Protocol for the Pa- 

cific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes” is one of the most remarkable docu- 
ments of modern times. It ranks along 
with the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, which it aims to interpret, fulfill, 
and amend. Its purpose is to set up a 
bullet-proof protection for all States, 
members of the League of Nations or not, 
against all war. Summarizing its main 
features, one readily senses the struggles 
and the compromises out of which it was 
born. 

The first article immediately arrests at- 
tention, proposing, as it does, to amend 
the Covenant without consulting the 
Covenant, for the Covenant provides that 
amendments must be ratified by all the 
governments represented on the Council 
and by a majority in the Assembly. The 
Covenant does not provide for its own 
amendments by the adoption of protocols. 

The nature of the amendment itself is 
startling enough: It discloses the plan as 
the refinement—under given circum- 
stances—not of peace, but of war; for, 
according to its own terms, all of the 
members of the League are called upon to 
agree that they will not go to war “except 
in case of resistance to acts of aggres- 
sion” or with the consent of the Council 
or Assembly of the League. This, if 
adopted, would constitute the Council and 
the Assembly, in a way, the knight errants 
of the world, ready at a moment’s notice 


to sponsor a world war if in their judg- 
ment it seem to be desirable. This, 
evidently the result of French influence, 
is what may be called “putting teeth into 
the League.” 

Other outstanding features of the plan 
are less drastic. There is the proposal 
that all the nations agree to the optional 
clause of the statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; that Arti- 
cle XV of the Covenant be amended for 
the purposes of increasing the powers of 
the Council and advancing the processes 
of arbitration; that questions affecting 
domestic jurisdiction, if need be, be re- 
ferred to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice ; that every State promise 
not to double up its fist at another with- 
out the consent of the League; that the 
theory of the Bryan treaties—these are 
not mentioned by name—be put to work; 
that all States, members of the League or 
not, be urged to sign the protocol; that 
an international conference for the reduc- 
tion of armaments be called by the League 
as a step precedent to putting this pro- 
toco] into effect. Throughout this set of 
proposals it may be said the English in- 
fluence was to the fore. 

But the truly arresting thing about the 
protocol is the proposal to place the armies 
and navies and aircraft and other war ma- 
terials of the nations at the job of policing 
each other and, under certain circum- 
stances, of joining to strangle and defeat, 
by all the methods of war, a nation which 
has been adjudged to be an aggressor. 
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Any nation which refuses to arbitrate, to 
abide by a judicial or arbitral reward, or 
which commits an act of war under the 
terms of the protocol, shall be deemed an 
aggressor without more ado; whereupon 
all of the other powers agree to go after 
the offender, altogether—politically, finan- 
cially, economically, militarily. Of course, 
that is war; but it is only “police war,” as 
one of the enthusiastic defenders of the 
League has put it. 

Here, it would seem, is the old Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance, which had been dis- 
carded by many of the governments, in- 
cluding England and America, only in 
another form. In the building of the pro- 
tocol the French evidently had their way. 
The spirit of Leon Bourgeois, overruled 
at the Paris Peace Conference, had tri- 
umphed here at last. They who thought 
that Article X and the other fighting arti- 
cles of the Covenant were dying a natural 
death were, it would appear, mistaken. 
These articles here appear in full and 
virile liveliness. 

And this is the answer of the Fifth As- 
sembly to the problem presented to the 
League by the prime ministers of Eng- 
land and France. This is the proposed 
solution of what M. Herriot called “the 
most difficult task in the whole lifetime of 
this League of Nations.” Elsewhere in 
the same address M. Herriot remarked: 

“For you to realize the high task which 
you are about to undertake, intelligence is 
not sufficient. You need robust and stead- 
fast faith.” 

To an American somewhat familiar 
with the Federal Convention of 1787, 
with the history of the way our country 
has provided for the settlement of con- 
troversies between States, and with the 
debates conducted in our land over the 
League of Nations, it readily appears that 
the framers of this remarkable protocol 
must have had a “robust and steadfast 


faith.” 
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In any event, one thing stands out: 
America is no longer a serious factor in 
the League’s plans for the further devel- 
Furthermore, the 
position of England and of the Scandi- 


opment of its ideals. 


navian countries in particular seems to 
Mr. MacDonald, in 


his first address before the Assembly, used 


have been reversed. 


these words: 


“History is full of invasions, full of 
wars and of aggressions, and there have 
always been pacts, always military guar- 
antees, and always military security. The 
history of the world is a history which 
shows the nations always ready for war 
and always at war, and the one is abso- 
lutely essentially and organically con- 
nected with the other. History is full of 
the doom of nations which have trusted 
that false security.” 


And Lord Parmoor, addressing the As- 
sembly a few days later, came back to the 


thought. He said: 


“So far as military force is concerned, 
inequality will always be with us, and the 
same evil agencies which have wrecked the 
chances of the equality of treatment in 
the past will wreck any attempt at equal- 
ity in the future, unless we have the 
courage to eliminate from our considera- 
tion the element of military and unequal 
force. 

“T want now to express what I consider 
to be the only principle upon which we can 
proceed. I desire not the application of 
force, but the supremacy of and obedience 
to international law under the constituted 
authority of an international court. It is 
in law that we can find equality; it is 
in law that we can find justice and equity. 
In military force we can never find either 
the one or the other.” 


It is interesting to note that Lord Par- 
moor was a member of the Committee of 
Twelve which drafted the protocol. 

There is no doubt of the sincerity of 
the men who are working upon this mat- 
ter. They are able and conscientious men. 
They are forward-looking men—earnest, 
very earnest, men—who have caught the 
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vision of the new day, who have heard the 
ery of the world—as other men heard the 
ery of another age for liberty—the cry for 
peace. They are, however, essentially 
European men, concerned with the prob- 
lem of setting up a new Europe. “The 
League of Nations takes upon itself the 
first task of creating once again a Euro- 
pean system,” said Mr. MacDonald. Tak- 
ing Europe as they find it, they think it a 
step in advance to develop the present sys- 
tem of multialliances into a more general 
European alliance, bringing to their aid as 
many of the outside nations as possible. 

Notwithstanding these motives, the pro- 
tocol has already aroused misgivings in 
England. The London Times sounded a 
warning in its issue for September 17, 
when it said: 


“Lightly to throw the [British] Navy 
into the dialectics of a very involved dis- 
cussion of international peace proposals is 
to exceed the authority of any representa- 
tive of the British Government abroad.” 


And again, on September 25, this same 
paper returned to the subject as follows: 


“Never has Geneva seemed so strangely 
remote from the capitals of Europe as at 
this important moment. . A special 
atmosphere has been created in Geneva. 
It seems to be distinct from that atmos- 
phere in which the harassed nations try to 
solve their own urgent political problems. 
Perhaps it is higher and better. Perhaps 
the fourth dimension will release us from 
the bondage of those three in the midst 
of which we incessantly struggle. After 
all, any decisions that may be taken in 
Geneva will have to be tested by the com- 
mon and permanent standards. The facts 
of time and history cannot be evaded. . . . 
The chief British interest is peace, and 
the principal motive of the British peo- 
ples in entering the war ten years ago 
was to make peace secure and to vindicate 
the authority of international law... . 
British opinion is anxious because it seems 
that our precious possession, the navy, is 
somehow to be brought into this sphere of 
unknown contingencies, over which the 
British people will have no direct con- 
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trol. . . . The League scheme [pro- 
tocol] appears to be an attempt to escape 
from immediate realities. ... Let us 
rest for a little while on the excellent 
Dawes scheme.” 

These words from the Times sound 
strangely familiar to one able to recall the 
objections to the League of Nations as 
raised from time to time in the United 
States. It sounds quite like the oft- 
repeated American doctrine to refuse all 
promises to go forth to war in circum- 
stances the nature of which we cannot now 
foresee. England has no written consti- 
tution, but her foreign policies, when it 
comes to action, seem to be based upon 
principles some of which are quite fa- 
miliar to American practice. 

What the future of the protocol is to be, 
One thing is 
sure: the discussions about it will be most 
useful, for they cannot but help to clear 
away much of the fog enveloping the prob- 
lems which it aims to solve. 


of course, no one Can say. 


FALL OF THE BRITISH GOVERN- 
MENT 
| einen nine months of maneuvering 
against an unmistakably hostile but 
hopelessly divided majority in the House 
of Commons, the Labor Government of 
Ramsay MacDonald fell on October 9. 
The Parliament, one of the most short- 
lived in recent British history, was imme- 
diately dissolved and new elections were 
ordered for October 29. 

A minority government to begin with, 
and not even representing the largest 
single group in the House, the Labor 
Cabinet was, from the very start, at the 
mercy of its political opponents. It con- 
trolled only 193 seats, against 259 Con- 
servative and 158 Liberal votes. It came 
into power because the two older parties 
refused to combine into a working ma- 
jority. It remained in power as long as 
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the enmity between the two opposing 
parties remained irreconcilable. It fell 
the moment the other two parties showed 
signs of possible co-operation. 

The MacDonald Government was over- 
thrown on a more or less trivial issue. A 
resolution of censure was moved by a 
prominent Conservative member, accusing 
the government of undue leniency in the 
prosecution of the editor of a Communist 
paper. The Labor benches fought the 
resolution strenuously, but when the di- 
vision came the government found itself 
outvoted by a majority of 166. After that 
nothing remained for the Prime Minister 
but to go to the King and ask for the dis- 
solution of the Parliament. 

But while the actual overthrow came 
on a comparatively unimportant issue, 
much graver issues were behind the action 
of the opposition parties. For months 
prior to the rising of the Parliament for a 
recess, at the beginning of August, these 
issues had been pressing forward. Under 
the influence of their more and more defi- 
nite emergence, the enmity which had at 
the beginning of the year rendered the two 
older parties hopelessly estranged was 
rapidly dispersing. At the same time, the 
Prime Minister was becoming more and 
more defiant. It was, indeed, an angry 
and sullen Parliament that rose in August. 
It was a determined Parliament that re- 
assembled less than two months later, four 
weeks ahead of the expiration of the recess, 
and in the course of ten days overthrew 
the Labor Government. 

When Ramsay MacDonald took over the 
reigns of government at the beginning of 
this year, the most pressing problems that 
confronted the country were those con- 
cerned with foreign affairs. Important 
and delicate negotiations with France over 
the reparation question were in prospect. 
They overshadowed everything else. The 
new government made a _ bold and 
straightforward bid for a free hand in the 
conduct of these negotiations. The oppo- 
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sition parties showed rare wisdom in ac- 
ceding to the government’s request. What 
became known as the “Truce of God” was 
concluded by the parliamentary parties 
and the Prime Minister entered upon his 
negotiations confident of undivided sup- 
port in Parliament. 

These negotiations, which began with 
the Chequers meeting between MacDonald 
and Herriot and continued through the 
British Prime Minister’s visit to Paris, 
and finally the tortuous London Confer- 
ence, are the outstanding achievement of 
the Labor Government. The “Truce of 
God” justified itself. 

But, as for the rest of the work ac- 
complished by the MacDonald Govern- 
ment, it has not been of such a nature as 
to be conducive to amicable relations be- 
tween the Ministerial and the Opposition 
benches. The most acrimonious debates 
were occasioned by the treaties negotiated 
and signed with Soviet Russia. These 
treaties constitute now the central issue of 
the electoral campaign. 

The provisions of the Russian treaties, 
dealing with the salvaging of the British 
investments in Russia and with the possi- 
bility of new Russian loans guaranteed 
by the British Government, have aroused 
bitter opposition on the part of the busi- 
ness interests in Great Britain. Gratified 
as these interests were by the moderation 
of the budget, prepared by the Labor 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, they have 
been thrown into consternation by what 
they consider utter failure on the part of 
the MacDonald Government to protect 
adequately British business interests 
abroad. 

This feeling applies also to the attitude 
of the British business community toward 
Prime Minister MacDonald’s work in 
Geneva. It is felt that the creation of 
great industrial combinations on the con- 
tinent, the way for which is being opened 
by the work of the League Assembly and 
the commercial treaty negotiations now in 
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progress between France and Germany, is 
apt to be highly detrimental to British 
interests. 

In this atmosphere of hostile criticism 
along the lines which are of vital concern 
to every Englishman, the Labor Party has 
been forced by its political opponents into 
a new contest at the polls. Its position is 
far from enviable; the trumps in the game 
are massed on the other side. 


SUCCESS OF THE GERMAN LOAN 


SSUED as a part of the application of 
the Dawes Plan, the 200-million- 
dollar German loan has been a tremendous 
success. It was oversubscribed in every 
market in which it had been apportioned. 
Wall Street rumors have placed the 
amount available for subscription in this 
country at ten times the 100 millions ac- 
tually called for. Even the small amount 
placed on the Paris market has been 
readily taken up. All this is gratifying 
as a sign of readiness for international 
co-operation, but there is no doubt that 
extreme caution should be exercised in 
this, as well as in all matters connected 
with present-day international finance. 
The loan has been necessary as an in- 
tegral part of German reconstruction pro- 
vided for by the plans elaborated by the 
Committee of Experts and the London 
Conference. As an investment proposi- 
tion, it thus carried with it all the glamor 
that has attached to it by virtue of its 
international importance. But the fact 
that its need has been urged so unan- 
imously is far from indicating that Ger- 
many is an excellent market for the in- 
vestment of foreign capital—an_ idea 
which has become very widespread, if one 
can judge rightly by the enthusiastic 
oversubscription of the initial loan. 
The Dawes Report has made quite clear 
the proposition that Germany’s paying 
capacity abroad can be gauged only by the 


excess of her exports over her imports. 
The risks involved in lending money to 
her are, therefore, tied up with precisely 
this aspect of her financial position. Last 
year Germany’s exports and imports just 
about balanced in value. This year she 
bought from the world much more than 
she had sold to it. She made up the 
difference out of the accumulations of for- 
eign currencies she still had. The pros- 
pect of her selling to the world more than 
she buys from it in the near future are 
not particularly promising. Her credit 
position is not, therefore, intrinsically 
very strong. 

It is, however, quite strong sentimen- 
tally, which is far from being the same 
thing. In indulging in enthusiasm over 
investments in Germany, it is well to bear 
in mind the unfortunate experiences of 
those who had speculated so confidently in 
German marks. 

Germany needed the 200 million dollars 
that she got, and needed it quite badly. 
She needs more credit, but she ought not 
to avail herself of it without caution. 
Immoderate lending to Germany will not 
be of any good, either to her or to the rest 
of the world. 


UNIFICATION BY FORCE IN 
CHINA 


HE fortunes of the civil war in China 

are definitely on the side of the Peking 
Government. The events of the past few 
weeks have given so many advantages into 
its hands that there is very little reason 
now to look for failure on its part. 

The struggle around Shanghai has been 
decided in favor of the adherents of the 
Chih-li party—+t. e., the Peking Govern- 
ment. The Tuchun of Chekiang, the last 
active upholder of the Anfu Party, has 
suffered crushing defeat at the hands of 
his opponents. Distance and floods have 
rendered impossible any aid he might 
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have received from his Manchurian ally, 
while his foes received ample backing from 
their Peking overlords. 

With the fall of Shanghai the fate of 
Sun Yat Sen and his whole movement in 
the south has been practically sealed. In- 
ternal difficulties have already weakened 
that movement to such an extent that it 
scarcely presents any grave danger to 
Peking. 

There still remains Chang Tso-Lin, the 
dictator of Manchuria. His powerful and 
excellently equipped armies have been 
battling for weeks at the outer defenses of 
the Peking territory. As long as the 
Peking forces were divided between the 
Shanghai front and the defense lines 
against the Manchurian hosts, Chang Tso- 
Lin presented a real problem. Now he 
appears to be very much less of a problem. 

The successes of the Peking Government 
are all the more startling in view of the 
fact that the Chi-li Party itself is known 
to be badly divided in its own ranks. It 
was, indeed, an achievement for it to have 
become welded together in the face of the 
very real dangers that threatened it sev- 
eral weeks ago. The concentration of all 
military authority in the hands of General 
Wu Pei-Fu has, apparently, borne ample 
fruit. 

The civil war is not over as yet. Chang 
Tso-Lin and his armies, backed by Japan, 
are still a factor in the situation ; but they 
are now vastly outnumbered by the armies 
of Peking. By concentrating all their 
military resources now on the Manchurian 
front, the Peking leaders have every rea- 
son to be confident of an ultimate victory 
over the Manchurian leader—their former 
ally, now their powerful and bitter oppo- 
nent. 

Ever since they came into power, four 
years ago, Wu Pei-Fu and his associates 
have pursued relentlessly a policy of uni- 
fication for China. They believe in cen- 
tralism as the only possible scheme for 
keeping the country from falling apart. 
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They are closer now to a realization of this 
policy than they have ever been before. 
Their task of unifying the country by 
sheer force is almost at an end; but the 
real test is still to come, and first of all in 
a continued unity within their own party. 


T SEEMS very unfortunate that so 
much of the pre-election discussion of 
our foreign policies centers about the 
Washington treaties. Thus far the con- 
structive nature of the results achieved 
by the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments has been practically free from 
criticism in serious and responsible quar- 
ters. The vote of the Senate, when the 
treaties were before it for ratification, was 
almost unanimous in favor of them, and 
this vote came only after a searching dis- 
cussion of the treaties. The country, too, 
at that time showed unmistakably its ap- 
proval. The assertion that our navy is in 
reality below the strength assigned to it 
by the Naval Treaty ratio still remains 
to be proved, and, even if it is well 
founded, it does not in any way discredit 
the principles which are at the bottom of 
the treaty itself. During the three years 
that have elapsed since the Washington 
Conference nothing has been brought to 
light that would tend to belittle the im- 
portance of that outstanding move toward 
world peace, the whole credit for which 
belongs to the United States. 


NYONE reading such documents as 
the memoirs of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Chief of Staff, summarized 
elsewhere in this issue, can have but little 
patience with the movement toward ex- 
onerating Germany from guilt for the 
World War, which is now on the ascend- 
ent, both in this country and in Great 
Britain. The spokesmen for this move- 
ment take some of the diplomatic docu- 
ments dealing with the weeks that pre- 
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ceded the outbreak of the war, and from 
these argue that Germany was not nearly 
as much responsible as some of the Allied 
countries—Russia and France, for ex- 
ample. German statesmen seize avidly 


” made by hot- 


upon these “discoveries,’ 
headed thinkers here and elsewhere, and 
immediately turn them to practical ac- 
count. The result is a beclouding of pres- 
ent-day issues, rather than their clarifica- 
tion, which the exonerators of Germany 
urge as the reason for their activities. 


FTER the rosy prospects presented by 
A the startlingly rapid success of Aus- 
trian reconstruction during the initial pe- 
riod of the League control, it is somewhat 
disconcerting to find that events in that 
country are not proceeding as smoothly 
as might have been hoped for. The Aus- 
trian Government and the Commissioner- 
General of the League are definitely at 
odds over the policies of the immediate 
future. The point at issue is the question 
of the budget. Under the reconstruction 
plan, the Austrian budget must be bal- 
anced within certain limits. This balance 
has been attained, and now the Austrian 
leaders wish to extend the limits origi- 
nally set by the League plan. The policy 
they advocate is one of budgetary expen- 
sion, to be compensated for by increased 
taxation. The Commissioner-General, on 
the other hand, maintains that such an ex- 
pansion would be hazardous and _ prefers 
to continue budgetary equilibrium on the 
basis of rigid economies. So far, he has 
had his way, and the general economic 
situation of the country, after the recent 
banking crisis, seems to justify his policy. 
The tendency of the Austrian leaders to- 
ward overexpansion seems, indeed, to be a 
rather weak element in the still precarious 
and quite uncompleted work of the inter- 
national] salvaging of their country. 


| sea is again in the clutches of a 
famine. The reports on the crop 
situation in that country no longer leave 
any doubt as to that. Only a few months 
ago the Soviet Government was still an- 
nouncing a substantial crop for the cur- 
rent year, equal at least to that of last 
year, when Russia not only fed herself, 
but also exported considerable amounts of 
grain. Now it appears that the grain 
production of the country this year is less 
than the amount remaining in the country 
last year, even after the exportation of 
three million tons of grain. Not only is 
there famine in Russia now, but the out- 
look for next year is also dark, as there 
is a universal shortage of seed grain. 


| arora thir ers in Europe 
are turning their thoughts more and 
more in the direction of transforming 
their continent into the United States of 
Kurope. The essay awarded the Filene 
prize in France was centered around this 
idea. The essay by Sir Max Waechter, 
the noted British jurist, the text of which 
the reader will find elsewhere in this 
issue, is attracting considerable attention. 
There is a growing agitation for a huge 
customs union, embracing all the im- 
portant countries of the continent—a very 
important first step toward the creation 
of the United States of Europe. 


HE breakdown of the Anglo-Egyptian 

negotiations leaves the British Gov- 
ernment with an important unsolved 
imperial problem. It is quite easy to 
understand the British position with re- 
gard to the principal point of discussion, 
viz., the status of the Sudan. Apart from 
any obligations which the British Govern- 
ment may or may not have toward the 
Sudanese, a continued participation by 
ireat Britain in the government of that 
country is essential to her, because Egypt 
is, to a large extent, controlled by the 
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Sudan. On the other hand, Egypt con- 
trols the Suez Canal, and this fact intro- 
duces an unfortunate geographic factor 
into its aspirations toward complete inde- 
pendence. Great Britain cannot abandon 
the protection of the canal to Egypt, since 
the latter can never be powerful enough 
to insure adequate protection. Egypt is 
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determined to shut its eyes to this very 
real situation, as well as to the fact that, 
as a matter of practical politics, it can 
scarcely hope to obtain from Great Britain 
greater concessions than those that have 
already been offered to it by Mr. Mace- 
Donald. 


WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 





POLITICAL DEADLOCK IN 
GERMANY 


O WAY has yet been found by the 
German leaders to lead them out of 

the political deadlock in which the coun- 
try finds itself at the present time. The 
situation is the heritage of the crisis that 
arose out of the negotiations for the pas- 
sage through the Reichstag of the bills re- 
quired for putting into effect the Dawes 
Report. This was secured by the support 
of a section of the Nationalist Party, and 
at that time the People’s Party, led by 
Herr Stresemann, the Foreign Minister, 
gave what was really a pledge to support 
the claims of the Nationalists for a share 
in the government of the country at some 
date unspecified, but understood to be in 
the near future. The Center and Demo- 
crats, the other two parties of the Coali- 
tion, did not share in this undertaking. 
The present crisis is the outward sign 
of the covert attempts of the People’s 
Party to bring the Nationalists into the 
government. The degree of success likely 
to attend these efforts is uncertain and is 
not likely to become clearer until the 
various parties have held their meetings to 
decide their policy. These meetings will 
be held during the coming week, beginning 
with that of the Democrats on Wednesday. 
A rapid solution is therefore improbable. 


Parties in the Reichstag at Odds 


The Reichstag, as at present constituted, 
gives no majority to any party, or even to 
any combination of parties, for the effec- 


tive tackling of the political problems im- 
mediately ahead. The present govern- 
ment, composed of the People’s Party, the 
Center, and the Democrats, is a minority 
government, dependent upon the good will 
of the Socialists to conduct any business 
at all. The degree of its dependence was 
revealed clearly enough in the debate on 
the Dawes Report. The Reichstag has 
now in immediate prospect such problems 
as the new agrarian duties, the protective 
industrial tariff, the negotiations for trade 
agreements with Great Britain, France, 
and Belgium, a whole crop of domestic 
industrial questions relating to wages and 
hours of labor, the international loan, and 
the inclusion of Germany within the 
League. If the People’s Party of Herr 
Stresemann, in the process of making good 
its obligations to the Nationalists, were 
to go into opposition, the government 
could not carry on for a single day. 

The other two parties of the Coalition, 
the Center, and the Democrats, are op- 
posed in principle to co-operating with the 
Nationalists in a bourgeois bloc. They 
fear the anti-Republican influence that 
would be exercised by the Nationalists 
within the government, and they regard a 
coalition of the Right as a fresh chal- 
lenge to class antagonisms. There is also 
an obscurity about the intentions of the 
Nationalists toward the execution of the 
Dawes scheme that fills them with 
suspicion. 

A coalition of this kind might dispense 
with the Democrats, but not with the 
Center. On the other hand, a coalition of 
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the Center, Democrats, and Socialists, 
such as proved effective for some time 
after the Weimar National Assembly was 
merged with the new Reichstag, is now 
equally impossible. The People’s Party 
has declared that, if the Center and Demo- 
crats continue to oppose the inclusion of 
the Nationalists in the government, it will 
retain its freedom of action, which may 
be understood to mean that it will with- 
draw its ministers from the cabinet. 


The Chancellor’s Coalition Schemes 


In these circumstances the chancellor 
conceived the idea of a political commun- 
ity of interests in the form of a coalition 
to include the Nationalists on the one 
hand and the Socialists on the other. At 
the time of the passing of the Dawes bills 
the Socialists also were given to under- 
stand that their claims to share in the 
carrying out of the plan would be met, 
and the chancellor’s scheme, if it were 
possible, would thus meet the claims of 
both. But it is more than doubtful 
whether co-operation in any form is pos- 
sible between Nationalists and Socialists. 
The agrarian duties alone would prove an 
acid test, to say nothing of control in the 
Prussian government, diet, and adminis- 
tration, which is the real goal of the Na- 
tionalists. 

In its present form the government is 
powerless, and there appears to be little 
prospect of either bourgeois bloc or com- 
munity of interests being realized. The 
present Reichstag, which was elected under 
the shadow of the inflation period, is now 
helieved to be totally unrepresentative of 
the nation. In particular, it is thought 
that the conditions which made possible 
the return of over 60 Communists and 
over 30 Fascists have vanished. It is an 
argument for dissolution that it would 
rectify this artificial state of affairs. The 
Socialists would certainly welcome an elec- 
tion, since they could hardly help improv- 
ing their position, and the Center Party 
would certainly not emerge a loser. 

Against an election are the serious 
effects it might have on the loan negotia- 
tions, the trade agreements, and the ques- 
tion of inclusion in the League, to say 
nothing of the fact that the election funds 
of all the parties were exhausted last 
May and have not yet been adequately 
replenished. Since the term of the present 
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Prussian Diet expires in the spring, it 
would appear on the surface to be more 
satisfactory to wait until then. But there 
are many other pressing matters, and the 
Nationalists are impatient for power. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET 


N September 30 the French Minister 

of Finance, M. Clémentel, made a 
detailed statement before the Finance 
Commission of the Chamber of Deputies 
regarding the plans of the Herriot Gov- 
ernment for the balancing of the 1925 
budget. He informed the commission that 
the deficit on the 1924 budget would prob- 
ably amount to only about 2,500,000,000f. 
The 1925 budget would be drawn up with 
a view to clearing up the French financial 
situation. 

The principal feature would be the in- 
corporation in the general budget, not only 
of permanent expenditure, but also of the 
non-permanent expenditure of the “‘spe- 
cial budget of recoverable expenditure,” 
which, for the past two years, had existed 
separately alongside the general budget, 
and amounted to a total of 7,677,000,000f. 
The estimated expenditure for 1925 in 
what had before been known as the gen- 
eral budget amounted to 25,691,000,000f. 
Economies resulting from the discussions 
with the various departments held under 
the presidency of M. Herriot had reduced 
this figure to 24,079,000,000f. This was 
less by 83,000,000f, than the total expendi- 
ture of the general budget of 1923, in- 
cluding the supplementary credits. The 
effect of certain laws passed at the end 
of the last Parliament, which involved 
new charges on the Treasury, such as those 
increasing the allowances for the families 
of State employees and civil and military 
pensions, was more than balanced by re- 
ductions made by the government in other 
directions. 

Credits, continued the minister, had 
been calculated on the basis of real ex- 
penditure to be faced. For payments to 
be made abroad the average rate of ex- 
change of the pound and the dollar for the 
months of April, May, June, and July had 
been taken. No supplementary credits 
other than those which might arise from 
accidental circumstances were to be antici- 
pated. 
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After the fusion of the two budgets, ex- 
penditure amounted to 32,456,000,000f., 
including 700,000,000f. for improvements 
in the pay of State officials. 


Old Taxes Will Be Extended 


In spite of the possibility of a surplus 
yield, owing to the progressive revival of 
economic activities in the devastated 
regions, he had assumed, in estimating 
revenue, that the total taxable value would 
remain in 1925 at the same average level 
as in the first eight months of 1924. On 
this basis the revenue would reach 29,- 
854,000,000f. In order to meet the deficit 
of 2,602,000,000f. he proposed fiscal meas- 
ures of which the total net yield would 
be 1,777,000,000f. The rest would be 
made up out of receipts from Germany 
under the Dawes plan. 

Dealing with his proposed measures, M. 
Clémentel said he had decided to take 
steps to prevent defrauding of the treas- 
ury. None of his measures would in- 
jure the market or the exchanges. On the 
question of the escape of bearer securities 
from taxation, he was adopting a scheme, 
proposed before the war, by which the legal 
transfer of inherited property, so far as 
bearer securities deposited in foreign 
countries were concerned, would have to 
be preceded by the issue of a document 
by the president of the civil tribunal rec- 
ognizing the ownership of such securities. 
He hoped that this arrangement would be 
completed by international agreements, 
which he was seeking to make. 

In regard to assessment, the general in- 
come tax would be assessed on the basis 
of the house rent and the observable ex- 
penditure of the taxpayer; lawyers, doc- 
tors, and other professional men would be 
required to keep a book of receipts and 
expenditure; a tariff scale applying to 
gifts would be instituted, so as to dis- 
courage gifts made for the purpose of 
escaping death duties. The government 
had decided to hasten the recovery of taxes 
on war profits by proposing the immediate 
payment of interest on assessments which 
were the subject of appeal. Measures 
would be taken, in all cases where it was 
possible, to assess on the income actually 
received. All taxpayers whose business 
turnover exceeded 200,000f. would in 
future be taxed on their actual profits and 
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not on an estimate of profits made from 
the turnover. 

The turnover tax would in future be 
applied to export trade, which had hitherto 
not been liable. This non-liability had 
been interpreted abroad as an encourage- 
ment to “dumping,” and some countries 
had imposed duties on French goods in 
consequence. Part of the yield of the tax 
would be used to endow a national office of 
insurance and reinsurance for export 
trade. 

New Taxes to Be Introduced 


The following new taxes are proposed: 
First, a small tax of 0.05f. per 1,000f. on 
monetary exchange transactions, to be col- 
lected on similar lines to the tax on bourse 
transactions ; secondly, a tax on insurance 
companies of 1f. per 1,000f. on the total 
amount of insurance premiums; and, 
thirdly, a tax on the increased values real- 
ized by the sale of house property and 
good will acquired since 1919. This latter 
tax would affect particularly the too- 
rapid increase in the value of good will, 
which had had a considerable effect on the 
cost of living. The amount of the tax 
would increase progressively, the relative 
importance of the increase, as well as the 
length of the period during which it had 
occurred being taken into account. In- 
creases in values of under 10 per cent will 
not be taxed. 

These taxes would affect only accumu- 
lated wealth and revenues from it, not in- 
creasing in any way the amount levied on 
commodities. They would enable the 
budget to be balanced, which was essential 
to the stabilization of the currency and the 
reduction of the cost of living. But the 
existing deficit with which the government 
was confronted on taking office, but for 
which its policy was in no way responsible, 
prevented this year the rearrangement of 
the taxation system which the government 
considered desirable. To indicate the path 
which it was desired to pursue, however, 
he proposed the abolition of the business 
turnover tax for wheat and flour and the 
abolition of the salt duty. 

The incorporation in the general budget 
of the “special budget” allowed them to 
put down as revenue, in addition to the 
1,777,000,000f. from new taxes, the sums 
received in diminution of the recoverable 
expenses—50,000,000f.—and the German 
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payments under the experts’ scheme, in so 
far as these exceeded the expenses of the 
army of occupation and the various organs 
of control or of administration under the 
treaty. France’s share was estimated at 
800,000,000f. Altogether, the total reve- 
nue thus calculated would be 32,481,000,- 
000f. and would exceed the expenditure by 
25,000,000f. Thus, for the first time in 
11 years, the annual expenditure would be 
met completely from budgetary receipts. 
This balance would be maintained in the 
future, and the government would, there- 
fore, have to avoid any steps likely to 
involve the treasury in fresh expenditure 
without at the same time providing new 
sources of revenue to meet it. 


1925 Budget Will Mark End of Old Financial 
Policy 


It was from this standpoint that the 
finance law for 1925 would be drawn up. 
It marks the end of the policy of floating 
loans to meet normal current expenditure, 
a policy by which France threatened to 
be engulfed. Once the deficits on former 
budgets have been regulated by a liquida- 
tion loan, future appeals to investors 
should be confined to those made with a 
view to the consolidation of the floating 
debt and the completion of the restoration 
of the devastated regions. 

The government was at the moment en- 
gaged on a careful review of liquidated or 
pending claims for war damage. It ap- 
peared that the estimate of sums still to 
be paid could be greatly reduced and the 
figures for certain payments would be re- 
vised to the advantage of the treasury. 
Schemes were in preparation which, by 
offering claimants a choice between vari- 
ous methods of settlement, would acceler- 
ate the liberation of the State from these 
burdens and reduce the total cost. It was 
unlikely that the total annuity correspond- 
ing to the capital sum still to be paid for 
war damages would exceed 1,500,000,000f. 

In conclusion, M. Clémentel appealed 
to the Finance Commission to assist him 
to enable the budget to be voted on before 
December 31. It was a “clearing-up” 
budget, which, if it included new burdens, 
nevertheless put the truth before the coun- 
try at last, and showed the people that by 
sustained work and economy the financial 
and economic restoration of France could 
be assured. 
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Replying to various questions, M. 
Clémentel said that he intended to con- 
centrate on a stabilization of the ex- 
changes and reminded his questioners that 
he had at his disposal the necessary re- 
serves to fight speculation in foreign cur- 
rency. He said that after balancing the 
budget he would pursue a policy aiming at 
the gradual elimination of debt, using for 
this purpose the moneys received from 
Germany. 


THE ANGLO-FRANCO-GERMAN 
COMMERCIAL TREATY 
NEGOTIATIONS 


ERMANY is now engaged in nego- 

tiating a number of very important 
commercial treaties, among which those 
with Great Britain and France hold the 
first place. Under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, France enjoys extensive trade 
privileges, which, however, cease to be 
operative at the beginning of 1925, and 
the French Government is making 
strenuous efforts to secure a continuation 
of some of these privileges. Its possible 
success in this direction is causing consid- 
erable apprehension in Great Britain. 


Great Britain Worried by French Negotiations 


At the close of the London Conference, 
it became known that the French Govern- 
ment had submitted a draft commercial 
treaty to the German Government and had 
demanded a number of exclusive conces- 
sions which, if granted, might seriously 
prejudice certain branches of British 
trade. 

For example, the French were asking 
that products from Alsace and Lorraine 
might continue to enter Germany free of 
duty, and were seeking by customs and 
other agreements to dominate the Eu- 
ropean iron and steel trade. This news 
created considerable anxiety in Great 
Britain, and, apparently in order to allay 
these fears, Mr. MacDonald issued an an- 
nouncement to the effect that he was in 
communication with representatives of the 
industries which would be affected by pos- 
sible European industrial combinations 
and that a committee was to be constituted 
to advise the Foreign Office on the subject. 

The extent of British trade with Ger- 
many is now greater than is generally 
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realized. In spite of many difficulties, be- 
tween January and June this year, British 
goods were exported to Germany to the 
value of nearly £23,000,000, compared 
with £20,800,000 during the same period 
in 1923 and £14,200,000 in 1922. In fact, 
Germany is Great Britain’s second most 
important market outside the Empire. 
Under the Peace Treaty the products 
of the Alsace and Lorraine mills have 
been allowed to enter Germany free of 
import duty, and the French naturally 
desire this privilege to be continued ; but 
Germany is disinclined to accede to the 
request. If that attitude is maintained, 
the British exporter will be on the same 
basis as his French competitors. What 
British exporters fear is that France will 
obtain some special privilege, and, in the 
absence of a most favored nation clause, 
this would be a definite handicap to them. 


France Seeks to Strengthen Her Bargaining 
Position 


In the meantime France is doing every- 
thing in her power to make her own posi- 
tion in the negotiations with Germany as 
strong as possible. On the eve of the 
negotiations, the French Government im- 
posed a 26 per cent reparation tax on im- 
ports from Germany, to which it is 
entitled by the Peace 'Treaty—a procedure 
already employed by Great Britain. 

Against this action on the part of the 
French Government, the German Govern- 
ment has made a verbal protest, maintain- 
ing that such a tax was not foreseen in the 
London Agreement, and claiming that the 
British tax is an exception justified by 
the fact that Great Britain will receive 
little or no deliveries in kind. The French 
reply declines to admit this. In order to 
prove that the possibility of the govern- 
ment’s levying a tax on German imports 
was foreseen in the London Agreement, 
the French note quotes a phrase from An- 
nex II to the agreement, referring to “the 
receipts derived from the British Recovery 
Act, or analogous measures taken by other 
Allied governments.” The German verbal 
note makes it clear that the German Gov- 
ernment has no objection to the levy of the 
tax during the transitional period, but de- 
clines to admit its propriety as a perma- 
nent imposition. 

It is quite likely that the French tax is 
merely a device resorted to in order to 
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put pressure on the Germans during the 
negotiations. Without this the German 
position might be the stronger of the two. 
Germany, even last year, imported an 
enormous quantity of French goods, among 
which wine, perfumes, and silk fabrics 
figure largest. 

Now that the mark is stable, Germany’s 
purchasing power has increased and the 
imports from France for this year are 
very large. Heavy duties on these im- 
ports would hit French trade very hard, 
and M. Clémentel’s budget figures show 
very clearly that France cannot afford to 
take this risk. The textile and metal- 
lurgical industries of Alsace are also wait- 
ing anxiously for a larger market in Ger- 
many than they have had since the peace. 
Altogether, France wants the German 
market very badly. 

In return she has not got much to 
bargain with except the Lorraine iron ore, 
which is wanted in the Ruhr. So the 
26 per cent reparations tax has apparently 
been invented to provide M. Raynaldy, the 
Minister of Commerce, with something 
else to give away. 


RUSSIA TODAY 
O UALIFIED observers returning from 


Soviet Russia report that since 
Lenin’s death the extremist elements in 
the Communist Party have been steadily 
gaining control of the situation in that un- 
fortunate land. With the passing away of 
Lenin, the curtain fell upon the split in 
the Communist Party. The outside world 
knows nothing beyond such inferences as 
it can draw from the absence of Trotsky 
from Moscow, the new elections of the 
House committees, the “cleansing” of the 
universities, and similar—all sure symp- 
toms of the predominance of the extrem- 
ists. 

Elections to the House Committees 


Very characteristic of Bolshevist 
methods were the elections of the Domo- 
pravlenia, or House committees. As the 
material position of the laboring class was 
the reverse of improved since the Revolu- 
tion, the authorities decided to pamper the 
proletariat politically. An opportunity 
was afforded by the election of new House 
committees, which came due in April. 
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Every house or block of flats is adminis- 
tered by a committee of residents annually 
elected. In 1923 a substantial number of 
educated men and women were serving on 
these committees. This, of course, was 
most distasteful to the Soviet authorities, 
and, consequently, the lists were revised 
shortly before the elections, and the names 
of all who were not proletarians were 
erased. In one house with 170 residents 
nearly 150 names were thus removed, and 
in another with 120 residents not one edu- 
cated person was left on the register. 

The remaining minorities, qualified by 
being proletarians, promptly elected their 
own committees, with chairmen and other 
officials, and took over the management, 
which they signalized by taking away from 
the “bourgeois” members much of the 
minute space left to them. The disquali- 
fied “bourgeois” appealed to the courts, 
which, doubtless to uphold the honor of 
the Soviet Government, promptly ordered 
the restoration of the erased names. Thus 
was justice satisfied. But the elections 
were not quashed, and today every Domo- 
plavlenie in Moscow consists exclusively 
of proletarian members, or at least Com- 
munists, 


Students Expelled from Universities 


Another characteristic, but more tragic, 
symptom was the “cleansing” of the uni- 
versities. A commission of Communists 
interrogated every student of both sexes 
and weeded out all who could not prove 
proletarian or peasant origin. It was not 
right, they said, that any “bourgeois,” or 
non-proletarian, should enjoy the benefits 
of education. Consternation reigned 
throughout the country. The Western 
world can have but a faint conception of 
the sacrifices and struggle of Russian 
students in their ambition to secure a 
diploma. To the vast majority, if not to 
all, it was the one object left in life. For 
it they had worked ten hours a day, or 
even more, for three, five, or even seven 
years, keeping body and soul together on 
a meager ration of coarse bread and salt 
herring, sleeping huddled together in bare 
rooms, attics, and cellars. 

But the machine was remorseless, and 
on the very eve of attainment of their 
single ambition in life upwards of 5,000 
students of both sexes found themselves 
expelled, with but the street and starva- 


tion before them. This was followed by 
bloodshed in Petrograd—now, in_ its 
ruined conditions, not inappropriately 
called Leningrad—and an epidemic of 
suicides: over 60 cases were reported in 
Moscow in one week. The whole thing is 
characteristic of the shortsightedness of 
the extreme element, which rides rough- 
shod over economics and humanity alike, 
for by this “cleansing,” of which they 
boast, they have raised a storm of hatred, 
such as foreigners can scareely under- 
stand, in a body of desperate youths just 
at that age when Russians generate the 
maximum of energy. 

Some, knowing the fate in store for 
them, took a certain satisfaction in defy- 
ing the commission to its face. One was 
asked, it is related, “What are your politi- 
cal views?” He replied: “I am the same 
as Comrade Trotsky, a Social Democrat.” 
“And of what origin are you?” “Of the 
same origin as Comrade ‘Tchitcherin, 
noble.” “And what is your attitude to- 
wards alcohol?” “The same as that of 
Comrades Rykoff and Dzerzhinsky.” 
“And what is your attitude towards 
women?” “The same as Comrade Luna- 
charsky.” It is, perhaps, advisable to add 
that the weakness of these three “Com- 
rades” in these respective spheres of 
activity is notorious. 

Finally they asked him: “And by what 
road do you propose to travel in the event 
of being ‘cleaned’ out from the univer- 
sity?” “By the same and only road that 
was open to expelled students in the days 
of the Tsar, . . . to the cells.” The com- 
missioners winced, for the resemblance be- 
tween their tyranny and the milder form 
under the Tsars is a sore point with them. 

The fate of this bold youth is not 
known. It was probably worse than that 
of a keen young chemist, born on the 
torrid frontiers of Persia, who was ban- 
ished, on the eve of the completion of his 
course, to an island in the White Sea for 
three yedrs because his father had been a 
land-owner. 


Teachers in a Sorry Plight 


The position of the teaching staffs is 
only less precarious, because they are for 
the moment indispensable, but they all 
feel that their days are numbered. Their 
own students report upon them to the 
political authorities, and their least 
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anxiety is the constant anticipation of a 
fortnight’s notice. Even the pittance that 
they earn, about as much as they paid 
their domestics before the war, was re- 
cently paid them with but half in cash, 
the other half in the form of a promissory 
note—and this is a city where the cost of 
living is about double that of London. 


Beggars and Propaganda Much in Evidence 


In no city in the world can there be 
so many cripples, beggars, and maimed as 
in the streets of Moscow, some exhibiting 
horrible monstrosities and mutilations, 
others well dressed, speaking with an 
educated voice, and often addressing for- 
eigners in good French. But there is still 
a substantial population of “bourgeois” — 
schoolmasters, officials, engineers, and 
others. Sometimes these endeavor to re- 
pay themselves for the loss of all their 
possessions at the expense of the State, 
but the Soviets have a short method with 
such cases. In ene night 11 architects 
found or reported guilty of misappropria- 
tion in connection with government works 
were taken from their beds and shot. It 
is this ruthless efficiency which has 
cleared the streets of Moscow and Lenin- 
grad of the bandits, who made an evening 
stroll unsafe but a short time ago. 

After the multilated beggars the visitor 
to Moscow is perhaps most struck with 
the blatant and perpetual propaganda 
which assails his eyes on every side. It is 
worse than an old-fashioned election day ; 
but, of course, there is only one party. 
On every side, in every shop, an tramcars, 
on hoardings, there are busts and por- 
traits of Lenin and Karl Marx. On the 
wrappers of every little purchase you 
make on your very crockery in the restau- 
rants, are proclamations of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

And in the few remaining restaurants, 
including the Luxe, on the Tverskaia, 
where the foreign Communists foregather, 
including English girls with cropped hair, 
arm-in-arm with Mongols and Chinamen, 
the walls are placarded with appeals to 
the waiters not to accept tips “for tea.” 
“To take tips is to accept bribes from the 
‘bourgeois’ ”; “Whoso taketh tips is un- 
worthy to be a member of his Profsoyuz 
(trade union)”; “It is unworthy to pick 
up the crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table”; “A tip is an insult to an 
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honorable proletarian.” Yet no one has 
yet stated that he has met a waiter who 
admitted that he was fit to be a member 
of his Profsoyuz, and all waiters eagerly 
look for an “insult” under the coffee-cup. 


BREAKDOWN OF THE ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN CONFERENCE 


FTER about one week of conversations 
A between the former British Prime 
Minister, MacDonald, and the Egyptian 
Premier, Zaghlul Pasha, the Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations broke down on 
October 3. An official communique issued 
on that day stated that Zaghlul Pasha is 
returning to Egypt, “in view of the in- 
clement weather and in anticipation of the 
meeting of the Egyptian Parliament in 
November.” 


Premier MacDonald's Explanation 


In a dispatch from Mr. MacDonald to 
Lord Allenby, the British High Commis- 
sioner for Egypt and the Sudan, made 
public by the Foreign Office, we find the 
following official explanation of the rea- 
sons which rendered the conference short 
and abortive: 

In the course of my conversations with the 
Egyptian Prime Minister His Excellency ex- 
plained to me the modifications in the status 
quo in Egypt on which he felt bound to in- 
If I have correctly understood him they 
were as follows: 

(a) The withdrawal of all British forces 
from Egyptian territory. 

(b) The withdrawal of the financial and 
judicial advisers. 


sist. 


(c) The disappearance of all British con- 
trol over the Egyptian Government, notably 
in connection with foreign relations, which 
Zaghlul Pasha claimed were hampered by 
the notification of His Majesty’s Government 
to foreign powers on the 15th March, 1922, 
that they would regard as an unfriendly act 
any attempt at interference in the affairs of 
Egypt by another power. 

(d) The abandonment by His Majesty's 
Government of their claim to protect for- 
eigners and minorities in Egypt. 

(e) The abandonment by His Majesty's 
Government of their claim to share in any 
way in protecting the Suez Canal. 
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Anti-British Public Statements by Zaghlul 


As regards the Sudan, I drew attention 
to certain statements which His Excellency 
had made as president of the Council of 
Ministers before the Egyptian Parliament 
during the course of the summer. On the 
17th May, according to my information, 
Zaghlul Pasha stated that the fact that a 
foreign officer was commander-in-chief of the 
Egyptian army and the retention in that 
army of British officers were inconsistent 
with the dignity of independent Egypt. The 
expression of such sentiments in an official 
pronouncement by the responsible head of 
the Egyptian Government has _ obviously 
placed not only Sir Lee Stack as Sirdar, but 
all British officers attached to the Egyptian 
army in a difficult position. 


’ 


I also had in mind that in June Zaghlul 
Pasha was reported to have claimed for 
Egypt complete rights of ownership over the 
Sudan, and characterized the British Gov- 
ernment as usurpers. 

His Excellency observed that in making the 
above statements he was merely voicing the 
opinion not only of the Egyptian Parliament, 
but of the Egyptian nation, and I gathered 
that he still adhered to that position. Such 
statements have made it appear that loyalty 
to the Egyptian Government is something dif- 
ferent from and inconsistent with loyalty to 
the existing administration of the Sudan. As 
a result, not only has there been an entire 
change in the spirit of Anglo-Egyptian co- 
operation which has in the past prevailed in 
the Sudan, but also Egyptian subjects serving 
under the Sudan Government have been en- 
couraged to regard themselves as _ propa- 
gandists of the Egyptian Government's views, 
with results that, if persisted in in the 
absence of any agreement, would render their 
presence in the Sudan under the existing 
régime a source of danger to public order. 


I promised in the course of our first con- 
versation to be perfectly frank with His 
Excellency. Then, and subsequently, I left 
him under no illusion as to the position which 
His Majesty’s Government are compelled to 
take up in regard to Egypt and the Sudan. 
Though I have by no means abandoned hope 
that on further consideration the basis of an 
agreement acceptable to both countries can 
be found, the attitude adopted by Zaghlul 
Pasha has rendered such agreement impos- 
sible for the present. 
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The Status of the Suez Canal 


I raised the question of the canal straight 
away, because its security is of vital interest 
to us, both in peace and in war. It is no 
less true today than in 1922, that the security 
of the communications of the British Empire 
in Egypt remains a vital British interest, and 
that absolute certainty that the Suez Canal 
will remain open in peace as well as in war, 
for the free passage of British ships is the 
foundation on which the entire defensive 
strategy of the British Empire rests. The 
1888 convention for the free navigation of the 
canal was an instrument devised to secure 
that object. Its ineffectiveness for this pur- 
pose was demonstrated in 1914, when Great 
Britain herself had to take steps to insure 
that the canal would remain open. No Brit- 
ish Government in the light of that experi- 
ence can divest itself wholly, even in favor 
of an ally, of its interest in guarding such a 
vital link in British communications. Such 
a security must be a feature of any agree- 
ment come to between our two governments, 
and I see no reason why accommodation is 
impossible, given good will. The effective co- 
operation of Great Britain and Egypt in pro- 
tecting those communications might, in my 
view, have been insured by the conclusion of 
a treaty of close alliance. The presence of a 
British force in Egypt, provided for by such 
a treaty, freely entered into by both parties 
on an equal footing, would in no way be in- 
compatible with “gyptian independence, 
while it would be an indication of the special- 
ly close and intimate relations between the 
two countries and their determination to co- 
operate in a matter of vital concern to both. 

It is not the wish of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that this force should in any way 
interfere with the functions of the Egyptian 
Government or encroach upon Egyptian 
sovereignty, and I emphaticaly said so. It 
is not the intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to assume any responsibility for the 
actions or conduct of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment or to attempt to control or direct the 
policy which that government may see fit 
to adopt. 


A Warning on the Sudan 


So far as my conversations with Zaghlul 
Pasha turned on the question of the Sudan, 
they have only served to show his presistence 
in the attitude disclosed in his previous pub- 
lic utterances. I must adhere to the state- 
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ments I made on the subject in the House 
of Commons. About that, neither in Egypt 
nor in the Sudan should there be any doubt. 
If there is, it will only lead to trouble. 

In the meantime, the duty of preserving 
order in the Sudan rests, in fact, upon His 
Majesty’s Government, and they will take 
every step necessary for this purpose. Since 
going there they have contracted heavy 
moral obligations by the creation of a good 
system of administration; they cannot allow 
that to be destroyed; they regard their re- 
sponsibilities as a trust for the Sudan people. 

His Majesty’s Government have no desire 
to disturb existing arrangements, but they 
must point out how intolerable is a status 
quo which enables both military and civil 
officers and officials to conspire against civil 
order, and unless the status quo is accepted, 
new arrangement may be reached; the Sudan 
Government would fail in its duty were it 
to allow such conditions to continue. 

His Majesty's Government have never 
failed to recognize that Egypt has certain 
material interests in the Sudan which must 
be guaranteed and safeguarded, these being 
chiefly concerned with her share of the Nile 
water and the satisfaction of any financial 
claims which she may have against the 
Sudan Government. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have always been prepared to secure 
these interests in a way satisfactory to Egypt. 


With the fall of the Labor Ministry, 
this difficulty and thorny problem of an 
adjustment with the Government of 
Egypt remains over for Mr. MacDonald’s 
successor in office. 


ASSASSINATION OF MACEDONIAN 
CHIEFS 


HE Macedonian movement, which 

has been a matter of great apprehen- 
sion to the Government of Jugoslavia for 
the past few years, has just been much 
shaken by the assassination of its outstand- 
ing leaders. On August 31 Todor Alex- 
androff, the head of the whole movement, 
was murdered by his Communist oppo- 
nents, while several days later a similar 
fate befell two prominent members of the 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organization 
and two of the leaders of Macedonian 
Federalists, all of whom were killed in 
Bulgaria. 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


November 


Macedonian Negotiations with Moscow 


Frequent accusations have been made 
against the Alexandroff movement, to the 
effect that it is connected with Moscow 
and Communism. Alexandroff himself 
has denied these accusations. In a state- 
ment made shortly before his death, he 
admitted that he and his representatives 
had conducted negotiations with the 
Soviet mission in Vienna, as well as with 
the Bulgarian Communists. He declared 
emphatically, however, that these negotia- 
tions did not succeed, because he and his 
followers could not accept the terms laid 
down by Moscow. These terms consisted 
in a promise to assist in the communiza- 
tion of both Bulgaria and Macedonia. On 
the contrary, Alexandroff claimed that he 
had served notice on the Communist 
Party of Bulgaria that he and his organi- 
zation would oppose a Soviet coup d'etat 
in Bulgaria. 

At the same time Alexandroff was pre- 
pared to continue as actively as ever his 
struggle for the liberation of Macedonia. 
He held that the régime established in 
Macedonia by the Serbians and the Greeks 
is more intolerable than that under which 
the country had lived as a part of Turkey. 


Alexandroff’s Demands and Declaration of 
Policy 


In the same statement Alexandroff de- 
scribed as follows his demands and the 
policy he was pursuing: 

We do not want the dissolution of Jugo- 
slavia; on the contrary, we desire that Jugo- 
slavia become a Federal, free and strong 
State; and in the name of the organization 
I formally declare that the organization 
will cease its armed struggle if the follow- 
ing conditions are fufilled :— 

1. The dissolution of subsidized official 
Serbian bands of Stoyan Micheff, Zikleff, 
and other traitors throughout Macedonia and 
the prosecution of the members of these 
bands for the crimes which they have com- 
mitted (rape, assassination, and brigandage). 

2. The application of the clauses included 
in the Peace Treaty for the defense of the 
rights of National Minorities under the con- 
trol of the League of Nations and under the 
guarantee of the great powers. 

3. An amnesty of all arrested Macedonians 
and the permission to return to Macedonia to 
refugees and emigrés, also under the control 
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of the League of Nations and the guarantee 
of the great powers. 

4. The liberty of elections in the Skupsh- 
tina and the granting to the Macedonians of 
the right to form legal political parties. 

These are our fundamental requests, and if 
our demands are executed in a strict, loyal, 
and honest manner, we engage ourselves to 
put aside our arms and to cease our armed 
struggle. 

We also insist in the same way as other 
people included in Jugoslavia on the recon- 
struction of Jugoslavia into a federal State 
in which Macedonia would enter as a member 
of the Federation on equal rights with the 
other members of the Jugoslav Federation. 
Taking into consideration the inevitable de- 
composition in the near future of Greece, we 
ask the incorporation into the Autonomous 
Macedonia of the Macedonian territory which 
is now under the Greek dominion. When all 
the above-mentioned conditions are sincerely 
and honestly executed, the part of Mace- 
donia which is in the hands of Bulgaria must 
also be incorporated into the Autonomous 
Macedonia. I am convinced that it is only 
in this way and acting as I have indicated 
that it will be possible to avoid Bolshevism 
in the Balkan peninsula, that peace will be 
insured in the Balkans, and that a strong 
and durable Jugoslavia will be created. The 
duty of the Western European democracies, 
in which we still have faith, is to save Mace- 
donia from death and the Macedonian popula- 
tion from destruction, or, which is the same 
thing, from Bolshevism. 


Dissatisfied with Alexandroff’s 
Policy 


Communists 


There was a growing dissatisfaction in 
the ranks of Alexandroff’s followers with 
the above policy. The Communist propa- 
ganda was making rapid inroads, and more 
and more of his followers were inclining to 
the view that aid should be sought in Mos- 
cow, whatever the price demanded by the 
Communists. The growing controversy 
finally resolved itself into the murder of 
Alexandroff himself and of some of his 
more active adherents. 


Todor Alexandroff, who was born in 
1882, was one of the most picturesque 
leaders in the Balkans. He began life as 
a schoolmaster, but soon forsook this pro- 
fession for the more warlike one of 
komitadji (political brigand). He took 
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part in the continuous struggle which the 
Macedonians waged against the Turks, but 
in 1913 his health gave way and he went 
to France. During the European War he 
belonged to the Macedonian Division 
which operated against the Allies on the 
Struma front and worked for the Germans 
asaspy. After the war he sank into com- 
parative obscurity, but when the Treaty 
of Neuilly was signed, in November, 1919, 
dividing the greater part of Macedonia be- 
tween Jugoslavia and Greece, Alexandroff 
resumed his crusade for an autonomous 
Macedonia. ‘Together with General Pro- 
togueroff, who now succeeds him, and 
Peter Chaiileff, Alexandroff directed the 
policy of the revolutionary organization 
and roamed the countryside to keep the 
revolutionary spirit alive. 


CERTIFICATES OF [IDENTITY FOR 
REFUGEES 


N JUNE 10, 1924, the League of Na- 

tions inquired of the Department of 
State whether the Government of the 
United States would consider a plan pro- 
posed by Dr. Nansen to provide identity 
certificates for Armenian refugees. 

This plan contained similar rules to 
those laid down in the Geneva Arrange- 
ment relating to Russian refugees, and 
the certificates are substantially identical 
with the certificates now employed for the 
latter, which are considered, for all perti- 
nent purposes, by the Department of State 
to fall within the category of documents 
in lieu of passports. 

On August 5 the American Minister at 
Bern, the Honorable Hugh S. Gibson, 
was instructed to transmit a communica- 
tion to the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations in reply to its note 
dated June 10. The text of the State De- 
partment’s communication is as follows: 


The Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States of America has received the 
communication of the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations, dated June 10, 1924, 
transmitting a plan for the issue of certifi- 
cates of identity to Armenian refugees in 
order that they may establish their identity 
and travel freely in pursuance of their nor- 
mal occupations. 

The American Government is not in a posi- 
tion to issue travel documents to aliens. It 
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does not require certificates of identity of 
aliens sojourning within its territory or of 
those desiring to depart therefrom. For en- 
try into the United States, alien immigrants 
are required to present an immigration visa 
issued by the appropriate American consul. 
The American consuls will accept from aliens 
unable to present connection 
with their applications for immigration visas 
appropriate documents of identity in lieu of 
passports. The Nansen certificates issued to 
Russian refugees have been considered to 
fall within the category of documents in lieu 
of passports. Similarly, non-immigrant aliens 
are granted passport visas upon personal affi- 
davits or other documents in lieu of pass- 
ports when they are unable to present pass- 
ports. Aliens resident in the United States 
who desire to depart temporarily may obtain 
from the Commissioner-General of Immigra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., permits to return, 
valid for six months, capable of further ex- 
tension in the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration. 


passports in 
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In a note dated September 12, 1924, 
the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, referring to the State Depart- 
ment’s communication of August 5, stated 
in part that Dr. Nansen, to whom this 
communication had been transmitted, de- 
sired to record his high appreciation of 
the recognition by the Government of the 
United States of the identity certificates 
for Russian refugees and ventured to as- 
sume that, as the identity certificates for 
the Armenian refugees was to all intents 
and purposes an analogous document, the 
Government of the United States would 
find it possible to afford recognition to 
that document also. On October 9 the 
American Minister at Bern was in- 
structed telegraphically to inform the See- 
retary General of the League of Nations, 
in reply, that the Department of State 
would be willing to consider, for all praec- 
tical purposes, the identity certificates for 
Armenian refugees as appropriate docu- 
ments in lieu of passports. 


IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL DATES 
(September 16-October 15) 


September 17—At a war council in Pe- 
king, Wu Pei-Fu is appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Chi- 
hli armies. 

September 18—Part of the Chekiang 
forces go over to the enemy; 
refugees arrive in the city of 
Shanghai; no fear expressed for 
the safety of the foreign settle- 
ments. 

September 19—The Spaniards, with 40,- 
000 troops, open an offensive 


with the object of relieving 
Sheshuan, and heavy fighting 
occurs. 


September 23—Zaghlul Pasha, the Egyp- 
tian Premier, arrives in London 
for a conference with Ramsay 
MacDonald, the British Prime 
Minister. 

The Government of India suffers 
two rebuffs in the Assembly: 
Dr. Gour’s bill for repealing the 
criminal law amendment act, 
which gave the executive power 
to declare associations unlawful, 
is passed, and the Assembly 


sends a select committee a bill 
prescribing the precautions to be 
observed by officers charged with 
the duty of suppressing riots. 

The German Government decides 
to take steps to obtain the ad- 
mission of Germany to the 
League of Nations. 

The British, American, and Jap- 
anese authorities disclaim any 
intention to intervene in the civil 
war in China. 

September 24—Conversations in Berlin 
between British and German 
representatives preparatory to 
the negotiation of a commercial 
treaty are broken off, it being 
impossible to find a basis for 
agreement. 

September 25—Mr. MacDonald and Zagh- 
lul Pasha meet in Downing 
street for a preliminary discus- 
sion of the attitudes of the Brit- 
ish and Egyptian Governments. 

The Peking Government concen- 
trates a force of 200,000 men on 
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the Manchurian front for the 
campaign against Chang Tso-lin. 

September 28—A deadlock is reached in 
the discussion of the draft Arbi- 
tration, Security, and Disarma- 
ment Protocol by the First Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations 
Assembly because of the Japan- 
ese objections to the wording of 
one of the articles, and the mat- 
ter is referred to a subcommittee. 

The United States Army airmen, 
Lieutenants Nelson and Smith, 
arrive at Seattle, completing 
their flight around the world. 

September 29—Mr. J. H. Thomas, the 
British Colonial Secretary, re- 
turns from his visit to South 
Africa and states that the ques- 
tion of separation is not a live 
issue there. 

The German representatives in 
London, Paris, Rome, and the 
other countries represented on 
the Council of the League of 
Nations present a note from 
their government, asking for re- 
plies to certain questions con- 
nected with the possible applica- 
tion of Germany to join the 
League. 

September 30—M. Clementel, the French 
Minister of Finance, explains to 
the Finance Commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies how he 
proposes to balance the budget 
properly for the first time in 
eleven years. 

October 2—Two resolutions are passed at 
the closing session of the Fifth 
League of Nations Assembly at 
Geneva, one approving the arbi- 
tration protocol and the other 
requesting the League Council 
to call a disarmament conference 
next year. 

Twenty-third International Peace 
Congress convenes in Berlin. 

October 3—Hussein, King of Hejaz, ab- 
dicates, and his son, the Sherif 
Ali, Emir of Medina and heir 
apparent, is elected king. 

October 7—It is arranged that the Rhine 
and Ruhr railways shall pass 
under German control again, in 
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accordance with the Dawes plan, 
on November 16. 

October 8—The French Finance Minis- 
ter’s budget estimates are en- 
dangered by the insistence of the 
civil servants on a minimum 
salary of 6,000 francs a year. 

October 9—Ramsay MacDonald, the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, recommends 
to King George a dissolution of 
Parliament, and the King signs 
the proclamation. 

Mr. MacDonald announces in the 
House of Commons the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament and a general 
election ; in the House of Lords 
the Irish Free State Bill passes 
and receives the royal assent by 
commission ; the members of the 
House of Commons go to the 
House of Lords to hear the 
King’s speech read and the com- 
mission proroguing Parliament. 

October 10—The contract is signed at the 
Bank of England for the loan of 
800,000,000 gold marks to the 
German Government, the bonds 
to mature in twenty-five years, 
bearing 7 per cent interest and 
issued at 92. 

October 11—Premier Herriot of France 
decides that, in order to meet the 
demand for a 6,000-frane mini- 
mum salary for civil employees, 
20,000 of the present workers 
must be dismissed. 

October 12—The giant dirigible, the 
ZR-3, built by the Zeppelin 
works at Friedrichshafen, Ger- 
many, for the United States 
Navy, starts on her trans-Atlan- 
tic flight to Lakehurst, New 
Jersey. 

October 14—The $110,000,000 German 
Government external loan of 
1924 7 per cent bonds, the share 
of the United States in the re- 
construction loan agreed upon 
under the Dawes plan, is over- 
subscribed. 

October 15—The airship ZR-3 arrives at 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, complet- 
ing a flight of 5,060 miles in 
eighty-one hours. 














THE FIFTH ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE 


OF NATIONS 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, October 2, 1924. 


HE League of Nations is a “virile 

fact” of our modern world. More 
than any other single agency, its Secre- 
tariat, headed by an amiable and titled 
British gentleman, sees to that. This 
Secretariat consists of some 800 salaried 
persons, glorifying their offices usually 
with intelligence, often with ability, some- 
times with distinction, and always with 
energy. The League, its Council, its As- 
sembly, its commissions, its various bu- 
reaus, cannot be visualized separate from 
the Secretariat, for this is the engine, the 
push and pull of the League. The motive 
power of this engine is as complex as hu- 
man nature. Indeed, it is human nature, 
varying from most ordinary political or 
personal selfishness, all the way up to a 
fanatical zeal, with brains and timber of 
finest quality in between. 


The Secretariat 


The unique position of the members of 
the Secretariat is set forth in Article 6 
of the Covenant, where it is provided that 
officials of the the League—men or 
women—“when engaged on the business 
of the League shall enjoy diplomatic 
privileges and immunities,” and “the 
members of the Secretariat act, during 
their period of office, in an international 
‘apacity and are not in any way repre- 
sentatives of their own country.” 

Governments not represented upon the 
Secretariat probably find comfort in this 
latter provision; otherwise they might 
suspect the control of the League to be in 
the hands of the British, because, as it 
happens, not only is Sir Eric Drummond, 
of England, the Secretary-General, it is 
interesting to note that the head of the 
financial administration is a Canadian, 
the head of the economic and financial 
section and of the special organization on 
transit is Sir James Arthur Salter, and 
the head of the department of opium traf- 
fic and of the department of social ques- 
tions is Mrs. Rachel Crowdy, of England. 
The chief accountant, one of the two head 
interpreters, the superintendent of the 
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précis-writing department, the secretary 
of the drafting committee, the verbatim 
reporter, and the head of the department 
of registry are some of the other repre- 
sentatives from England at the head of 
permanent branches of the work. The 
assistant director of the information sec- 
tion, the leading member of the section 
on administration and minorities ques- 
tions, the head of the department on 
“establishment,” and the librarian are 
Americans. 

In addition to the Secretariat, but 
closely and permanently affiliated with it, 
are certain technical organizations work- 
ing on draft treaties, investigations, re- 
ports, functioning as experts where ex- 
perts are needed. 

With such an organization, even were 
there no other factors—of course, there 
are other factors—the verve and _persist- 
ence of the League would go on as a mat- 
ter of course. ‘This is all very apparent 
here in Geneva during the work of the 
Fifth Assembly. The machinery is oiled 
and in excellent working condition. By 
the time Prime Minister MacDonald’s im- 
promptu speech on September 4 had been 
translated for the Assembly orally into 
French, a mimeographed copy was placed 
in my box at the press bureau, a typical 
example of the efficiency of the Secre- 
tariat. 

No one here knows everything that is 
going on, however, because the activities 
are too various. It is quite as if our 
State, War, and Navy Departments at 
Washington were scattered throughout the 
hotels and meeting places of down-town, 
interested people from every part of the 
world feverishly demanding tickets of ad- 
mission to this or that part of the show, 
the rooms too small, the tickets too few, 
and disappointment correspondingly gen- 
eral. The League is scattered all over the 
place, even leaking out into the suburbs. 


The Assembly 
There is the Assembly. This is sup- 
posed to be the main show of the League. 
It is held in the main tent—La Salle de la 
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Reformation—not much of a place, poorly 
lighted, innocent of ventilation, with 
abominable acoustics, and seating about as 
many as an ordinary American church. 
Plans are on the way for a new convention 
hall. It is sorely needed. 

This is the fifth meeting of the As- 
sembly. The first was held in November 
and December, 1920. The rest of these 
annual gatherings have been held during 
September, sometimes, as this year, run- 
ning a few days into October. The “stated 
interval” provided for in the Covenant 
has thus far been interpreted as meaning 
each year. The Assembly may meet at 
any time, but the annual meeting is still 
deemed sufficient. 

Under the terms of the Covenant, “The 
Assembly may deal at its meetings with 
any matter within the sphere of the action 
of the League or affecting the peace of 
the world.” One gathers the impression 
that they are leaving nothing untouched 
here, at least in the speeches poured forth 
upon the Assembly. 

There is no difficulty involved in know- 


ing what these speeches are about. ‘Two 
languages are employed — French and 


English. After each address it is im- 
mediately translated into the other lan- 
guage. Stenographers rush it to the 
mimeographers, and copies in French and 
English are soon available. Later, every 
word uttered in the Assembly is printed 
for the convenience of the press, the dele- 
gates, or others interested. The Assembly 
is open diplomacy par excellence. 


Devotion to the League 


There is one refrain running through 
nearly all the speeches—“Isn’t the League 
of Nations wonderful?’ M. Hymans, 
acting president of the Council, in the 
first speech of the Assembly, began the 
praises of the League for its constitution 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, for the reconstruction of Austria 
and of Hungary; M. Motta, of Switzer- 
land, chosen president of the Assembly, in 
his opening address carried the praise 
further by calling attention to the London 
Conference as a most happy augury for 
the League. The many speeches which 
followed through the succeeding days be- 
gan and ended with encomiums, the most 
pronounced of which, perhaps, was the one 
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by Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Ministe1 
of Great Britain. 

Mr. MacDonald had been prepared for. 
He did not appear until the sixth plenary 
session. In the meantime interest in his 
coming increased. When, in simple busi- 
ness gray, he ascended the high platform 
on that 4th of September, the floor and 
the galleries were tense with anticipation. 
There was a general applause. Mr. Mac- 
Donald began: 


“Mr. President, I am very glad that it has 
been my good fortune to have an opportun- 
ity of taking part in the work of the League 
of Nations. The League of Nations, both as 
an organization and as a spirit, is struggling 
under somewhat adverse circumstances, and 
I am here today as a pledge that the coun- 
try I represent, Great Britain, will use every 
means in its power to widen the influence 
and to increase the authority of the League 
of Nations. 

“Ah, my friends, the emotions that come 
to one, as one stands here, facing delegates 
from over half a hundred nations, many of 
them devastated, all of them impoverished, 
owing to the war; facing delegates battling 
against those adverse circumstances, and 
yet hoping against hope very often, deter- 
mined sometimes when determination appears 
to be little better than folly, that by our in- 
telligence and by our good will we shall, 
through the League of Nations, lay securely 
and finally the foundations of peace upon 
earth. 

“The late war was commended in my coun- 
try as being a war to end all wars. Alas, 
the human eye sees but few prospects that 
that hope and that pledge are to be fulfilled! 
I do not know what the Divine mind sees— 
the Divine mind that sees the future as 
clearly as you and I can see the present— 
but I hope it sees more calm confidence in 
the future and more happiness in it than the 
human mind, which has to nourish its faith 
upen appearances. If the future is to justify 
our confidence and our happiness, it will be 
owing solely to the deliberations, the negotia- 
tions, the work, and the agreement of the 
League of Nations.” 


If one may judge by the many other 
speeches before the Assembly, these are 
the views of a large majority of the dele- 
gates. M. Edouard Herriot, Prime Min- 
ister of France, in his address the follow- 
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ing day, however, expressed the feeling in 
a slightly different key. His opening 
words were: 

“It is with deep feeling of respect for this 
most august assembly that I come up to this 
platform to speak in the name of France. 
France has ever shown her desire for peace, 
and not only peace for herself, but peace 
for all nations, especially those who are 
gathered together here in the presence of 
their most distinguished representatives— 
peace with honor, peace which will enable 
us to live the life we desire. And the 
smallest country has the same right to our 
consideration as the largest, because all na- 
tions are equal here. This is a family of 
nations banded together to combat the 
scourge of war, and France offers her sincere 
help to her sister nations who are met here 
together. 

“We know too well the suffering that war 
brings. We know that war brings more than 
suffering; it also brings violence; it brings 
injustice. 

“We are faithful to the letter and to the 
spirit of that covenant which the nations 
signed at the end of the last terrible conflict. 
That covenant, which bears such illustrious 
signatures, is a pact between the nations for 
co-operation, a pact for justice, and a pact 
for law and peace. We stand by all the 
articles of that covenant, because we con- 
sider that you cannot dissociate one article 
from another without mutilating the cove- 
nant itself. I desire to do justice to the 
work which has already been done. Perhaps 
I, as a newcomer, appreciate rather better 
than those who have often been here before 
the great work which the League of Nations 
has already done in the last four years. It 
has indeed done yeoman service. It has 
peacefully settled the most difficult and deli- 
cate disputes, and its authority has been un- 
contested. 

“T know that the League has not yet come 
to its full power, but we are sure that it will 
develop as any other organization, and we 
of France desire that we should appreciate 
and stand by what has been done already, 
and should assist the development of an 
organization which has already done so 
much.” 


There is no doubt that these two ad- 
dresses by the prime ministers of Europe’s 
two most powerful governments set the 
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high-water mark of the changing tides in 
the hopes of the friends of the League. 
Other leaders in the work—Cecil, Balfour, 
La Fontaine—seem to have passed from 
the stage in Geneva. A new setting on a 
larger scale was needed. MacDonald and 
Herriot furnished this setting. With the 
shifting of the scenes, there is a new glad- 
ness, a greater assurance, especially in the 
Secretariat of the League. The talk is of 
large matters, some of it of very large 
matters. 


The Outstanding Problem 


The main question, bruited in the press 
and heard most around the corridors, is, 
How can the League combine arbitration, 
security, and disarmament unto the aboli- 
tion of war? This is the question which, 
precipitated by the proposed Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance, was thrown into the 
open arena by the speeches of the prime 
ministers. This is the spring whence 
comes the flua de paroles so bewildering 
to the casual onlooker here in Geneva, 
anxious to know what it is all about. 

The steps leading up to this develop- 
ment began, of course, in Article 8 of the 
Covenant of the League and in the Perma- 
nent Advisory Commission on Military, 
Naval, and Air Questions set up in 1920 
under Article 9. ‘There was then organ- 
ized also in 1920 a Temporary Mixed 
Commission on Armaments, which com- 
mission drew up the so-called Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance. The Coun- 
cil of the League submitted this draft 
treaty to the governments and asked them 
to communicate their views in regard to 
it. In the meantime a group of American 
gentlemen, after considerable study, drew 
up a Draft Treaty of Disarmament and 
Security which attracted the attention of 
the League and aroused no little interest 
in other quarters. Out of these two 
draft treaties, one the product of the 
League’s Temporary Mixed Commission 
and the other a proposal of a few Ameri- 
cans, grew the major question of the 
Fifth Assembly, the question of harmoniz- 
ing the reduction of armaments, security, 
arbitration, and peace. 

In spite of the air of cordiality around 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Herriot, their 
handshaking, their smiles and exchanges 
of good feeling, their addresses revealed 
two high-minded men holding directly op- 
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posite views upon the main issue. It has 
frequently been pointed out that the for- 
eign policies of France and England are 
fundamentally different ; that the French- 
man thinks in terms of history rather 
than in terms of principles, of concrete 
realities rather than universal sentiments, 
while the Englishman harks continually 
to his philosophy. This difference stood 
out as one listened to these two addresses. 
Both Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Herriot 
favor arbitration, stand by the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, believe that a 
conference should be summoned by the 
League for the limitation of armaments, 
and long to do something for the advance- 
ment of international peace. But there 
is a gulf between them as wide as the 
temperaments and the philosophies of the 
two peoples. The British Premier is 
utterly opposed to the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance and to the whole theory of 
military alliances, on the ground that such 
things can never bring security. The 
French Premier believes with Pascal, that 
justice cannot be divorced from might, 
that justice without might is impotent, as 
might without justice is tyranny. The 
English see no hope for disarmament ex- 
cept general disarmament. The French 
see no reason why there cannot be partial 
and local policies of disarmament, pro- 
ceeding from situations to general prin- 
ciples rather than from general principles 
to situations. The French are little in- 
terested in principles so universal that 
they are incapable of application to a con- 
crete situation here and now. Therefore 
they are not so skeptical of alliances as 
the English. 

Hence it was the French Premier who 
pointed out that arbitration and disarma- 
ment cannot be divorced from security. 
And the Frenchman knows what he means 
by security. 

After further discussions and many con- 
ferences, however, the French and English 
delegations were able to agree upon the 
following resolution : 


“The Assembly, noting the declarations of 
the governments represented, observes with 
satisfaction that they contain the basis of 
an understanding tending to establish a se- 
cure peace and decides as follows: 

“With a view to reconcile in the new pro- 
posals the divergences between certain points 
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of view which have been expressed, and, 
when agreement has been reached to enable 
an international conference upon armaments 
to be summoned by the League of Nations 
at the earliest possible moment; 

“(1) The Third Committee is requested to 
consider the material dealing with security 
and the reduction of armaments, particularly 
the observations of the governments on the 
Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance prepared 
in pursuance of Resolution XIV of the Third 
Assembly and other plans prepared and pre- 
sented to the Secretary-General since the 
publication of the draft treaty, and to ex- 
amine the obligations contained in the Cove- 
nant of the League in relation to the guar- 
antees of security that a resort to arbitration 
and a reduction of armaments may require; 

“(2) The First Committee is requested 
(a) to consider, in view of possible amend- 
ments, the articles in the covenant relating 
to the settlement of disputes; 

“(b) To examine within what limits the 
terms of Article 36, paragraph 2, of the 
statute establishing the International Court 
might be rendered more precise and thereby 
facilitate the more general acceptance of the 
clause: 

“And thus strengthen the solidarity and 
the security of the nations of the world by 
settling by pacific means all disputes which 
may arise between States.” 

Thus the whole question of armaments, 
arbitration, and security came before the 
Assembly. It is familiar to our readers 
that the work of the Assembly is divided 
among six committees, the First dealing 
with constitutional questions, the Second 
with technical organizations, the Third 
with the reduction of armaments, the 
Fourth with the budget and financial 
questions, the Fifth with social and gen- 
eral questions, and the Sixth with political 
questions. Because of its own terms, this 
resolution was naturally referred to the 
Third Committee. 

This committee went at its business 
with energy and determination. It agreed 
that the three terms arbitration, security, 
and disarmament must be taken together. 
Since arbitration falls within the province 
of the First Committee, it was decided to 
form a liaison between the Third and the 
First committees. 

It was then further decided to refer 
the whole matter of drafting a protocol 
to a special committee of twelve, with the 
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hope that such a committee would be able 
to draft such a protocol embodying and 
harmonizing the views which had been 
expressed by Messrs. MacDonald, Herriot, 
and others. The chairman chosen for this 
committee was the very able and active 
M. Benes, of Czechoslovakia. The other 
members were Boncour of France, Brant- 
ing of Sweden, Henderson of England, 
Lange of Norway, Matsuda of Japan, 
Lord Parmoor of England, Poullet of 
Belgium, Schanzer of Italy, Skrzynski of 
Poland, Titulesco of Rumania, and Ville- 
gas of Chile. These are the men who 
drafted the protocol entitled “Reduction 
of Armaments,” published in the Journal 
of the Assembly September 23, 1924. 

This protocol was referred to in the 
leading article of the Journal de Genéve 
the next morning as the “chart of the new 
Europe.” Revised by the Third Com- 
mittee, it was presented to and adopted by 
the Assembly today, October 2. 


The Protocol 


As we have seen, the problem of the 
Committee of Twelve was to harmonize 
MacDonald and Herriot. ‘This was in- 
terpreted as meaning to bring arbitration, 
security, and disarmament into a homo- 
geneous whole, “to insure the maintenance 
of general peace in the world,” and to 
guarantee “the security of nations whose 
existence, independence, or territories 
may be threatened”—the resulting proto- 
col that is bound to bring to the fore 
plenty of very serious problems. 

As a matter of fact, there are already 
problems enough looming on the horizon. 
Article five’s provision, that even domes- 
tic questions may be tampered with by the 
Council or the Assembly, has aroused 
Australia and Canada, who are thinking 
of the immigration problem. I am natu- 
rally wondering how this will be received 
in our own country.* 
seems top-heavy, un- 
wieldy, and vague. It is a long jump 
ahead, perhaps too long. Paul Boncour, 
of France, seconded by M. Politio, of 
Greece, announces that it provides for the 
automatic application of all the sanctions 


The protocol 





* The reader will find the text of the pro- 
tocol in the International Documents section 
of this issue of the ApvocaTE oF PEAcE, and 
a discussion of it in the editorial columns. 
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of force by all the nations against an 
aggressor. That is a large order, a breath- 
taking order. Senator Dandurand, of Can- 
ada, frankly expressed to the Assembly 
his views of some of these difficulties, 
saying that Canada lived far from the in- 
flammable material of Europe, and had 
always sought an interpretation of Article 
10 of the Covenant which would leave to 
her Parliament the decision as to the 
measure of participation in a conflict. He 
recalled the fact that last year an amend- 
ment to Article 10 in this sense secured 
the support of the Assembly with the ex- 
ception of one dissentent vote, which suf- 
ficed to reject it. It is, indeed, singular 
to reflect that in two successive years the 
League has pursued two opposite policies 
in regard to Article 10—last year it sought 
to weaken its effect, this year to make it 
more effective. There are many here who 
greatly regret that it has not confined 
itself to repeating last year’s attempt to 
make participation in League sanctions 
dependent in each case upon parliamen- 
tary approval. By that way alone, it is 
felt, could the United States ever approach 
the League. As it is, this year’s proceed- 
ings have led the League farther away 
from the New World and implicated it 
more closely in Europe. The hasty con- 
cession to Japan in allowing matters of 
“domestic jurisdiction” to come in certain 
circumstances before the Council of the 
League is considered a short-sighted ex- 
pedient, which may ultimately prove a 
disastrous obstacle to universality. 

In any event, however, the protocol has 
placed the whole question of organizing 
the nations for peace clearly once more in 
the realm of practical national and inter- 
national politics. That ought to mean a 
net gain for the cause most to the front 
here in Europe, a cause which ought to be 
upmost throughout the world. 


A Reminder of International Law 


The conception that international law 
has a bearing on the problems of peace 
and war has not been lost sight of here. 
On September 8 Baron Marks von Wur- 
temberg, of Sweden, called attention to 
the duty of the League to develop inter- 
national law along the right lines and to 
develop a definite plan of action to that 
end. The matter had been presented to 
the first Assembly without effect, but the 
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Baron thought the time had come for 
some definite effort to aid and encourage 
the conclusion of agreements between 
States based on the principles of inter- 
national law, such as regards the extent 
of territorial waters and their legal status, 
the rights of foreigners, diplomatic im- 
munity, and other matters. Attention of 
the Assembly was called to the Congress 
of Jurists set up by the American repub- 
lics for the purpose of contributing to the 
gradual and progressive codification of 
international law in the western Hemi- 
sphere, to the work which has been done 
also at The Hague, at Brussels and else- 
where, to the same end. 

The result has been that the Assembly 
recognized the Swedish Minister’s position 
and approved his resolution. ‘This reso- 
lution contemplates the calling of inter- 
national conferences by the League, after 
preliminary consultation with govern- 
ments and experts, for the purpose of in- 
corporating, in terms of international law, 
items which lend themselves to this pro- 
cedure. To this end the Assembly has 
requested the Council to do four things: 


“(1) To invite the members of the League 
of Nations to signify to the Council the 
items or subjects of international law, public 
or private, which in their opinion may be 
usefully examined with a view to their in- 
corporation in international conventions or 
in other international instruments as indi- 
cated above ; 

“(2) To address a similar invitation to the 
most authoritative organizations which have 
devoted themselves to the study and develop- 
ment of international law; 

“(3) To examine, after the necessary con- 
sultations, the measures which may be taken 
with respect to the various suggestions pre- 
sented, in order to enable the League of 
Nations to contribute in the largest possible 
measure to the development of international 
law; and 

“(4) To present a report to the next As- 
sembly on the measures taken in execution 
of this resolution.” 

In my own humble judgment, the 
League of Nations has done a no more 
intelligent and hopeful thing than this. 


Other Work of the Assembly 


While the Protocol has held the center 
of the picture, there are other features of 
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the Assembly worthy of note. In the 
afternoon of October 2 the election of the 
non-permanent members of the Council 
for the coming year was held. The sit- 
ting members were all re-elected. They 
are Czechoslovakia, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Belgium, Sweden, and Spain. China was 
a candidate, and on her failure to secure 
election her four representatives rose from 
their seats and walked out of the hall. 
The Chinese delegation had already let it 
be known that the Peking Parliament had 
passed a special resolution to the effect 
that, if China did not regain the seat on 
the Council which she lost last year, she 
would withdraw from the League. She 
will probably not withdraw. At one time 
during the debate in committee over 
domestic questions Japan threatened to 
leave the League if she could not have her 
way. 

But, in the main, the feeling of the 
Assembly is milder and more hopeful than 
even a year ago. 

Most of the resolutions adopted by the 
Assembly begin with a note of satisfac- 
tion. For example, the Assembly noted 
with satisfaction the report of the 
Advisory and Technical Committee for 
Communications and Transit on the work 
accomplished by the organization for com- 
munications and transit between the 
fourth and fifth Assemblies; expressed its 
gratification at the success of the second 
General Conference on Communications 
and ‘Transit and hoped that, as far as pos- 
sible, the States whose governments have 
voted the conventions adopted will, before 
the closing of the protocol of signature, 
sign the conventions and will proceed to 
the necessary ratifications as soon as pos- 
sible; and invited the governments con- 
cerned to facilitate, as in the past, the 
work of the Committee for Communica- 
tions and Transit and its subcommittees, 
with a view to the general improvement 
of the régime of transport and to the de- 
velopment of international law in the do- 
main of international communications, in 
conformity with Article 23 (e) of the 
Covenant. 

The Assembly drew the attention of the 
Council to the extreme urgency of giving 
effect to the proposal already submitted 
to the Council, for a revision of the Lon- 
don Convention of 1912, particularly in 
view of the enormous development in 
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radio-telephony ; and recommended that 
the States members of the League of 
Nations should grant to Esperanto, as a 
practical auxiliary language for interna- 
tional communications side by side with 
the national languages in use, the treat- 
ment and the charges in force for a 
language en clair in telegraphic and radio- 
telegraphic communications. 

Besides, there has been great labor in 
behalf of minorities—a very thorny prob- 
lem; of refugees, particularly in Greece ; 
of the financial reconstruction of Hun- 
gary, to which I shall have to devote a 
special article; of the advancement of 
laborers, to which I shall have to devote 
another special article; to the ameliora- 
tion of customs formalities, of which there 
are altogether too many for the peace of 
any business or traveling person. ‘Traffic 
in women and children, which seems a 
very mysterious matter; in opium and 
other dangerous drugs, much less mystify- 
ing, have come in for a large share of at- 
tention. 

The work of the Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation has resulted in the 
formation ¢f national committees on in- 
tellectual co-operation. This work is being 
pushed as fast as the limited financial re- 
sources allow. The committee is looking 
after the rights involved in scientific prop- 
erties, after the co-ordination of biblio- 
graphical work, especially in the domain 
of physics; after the international ex- 
change of publications, after the inter- 
changing of students, the traveling facili- 
ties of duly qualified teachers and scholars, 
the equivalence of university degrees, and 
the foundation of scholarships for certain 
purposes. The committee has instructed 
the Secretariat to investigate the means 
by which efforts to promote contacts and 
to educate the youth of all countries in 
the ideals of world peace and solidarity 
may be further developed and co-ordi- 
nated. Two other developments growing 
out of the efforts of the committee is the 
International Institute, which the French 
Government is planning to found and to 
put at the disposal of the League as an 
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agency for carrying out the intricate work 
involved by the decisions of this Commit- 
tee on Intellectual Co-operation ; and, sec- 
ond, the International Institute for the 
Unification of Private Law at Rome, 
which the Italian Government is planning 
to found and to put at the service of the 
League. 

So the story might run on for a long 
time, covering the work to promote closer 
municipal relations, the protection of 
young women traveling alone, legal assis- 
tance for the poor, the abolition of slavery, 
pensions for retiring members of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, the reorganization of the League’s 
South American Bureau, the promotion of 
child welfare, the budget of the League, 
amendments to the Covenant, which are 
found to come hard; the complaints and 
protests and petitions and panaceas and 
threats and sermons and prayers and hopes 
and fears and cries of our staggering, but 
ever hopeful, herd. 

The kindly minister of the American 
Church in Geneva has had “printed for 
private circulation” the following “prayer 
for the spiritual union of mankind,” by 
Fosdick : 

“Eternal God, Father of All Souls, grant 
unto us such a clear vision of the sin of war 
that we may earnestly seek that co-operation 
between nations which alone can make war 
impossible. 

“As man by his inventions has made the 
whole world into one neighborhood, grant 
that he may, by his co-operations, make the 
whole world into one brotherhood. 

“Help us to break down all race prejudice; 
stay the greed of those who profit by war 
and the ambitions of those who seek an im- 
perialistic conquest drenched in blood. 

“Guide all statesmen to seek a just basis 
for international action in the interests of 
peace. Arouse in the whole body of the 
people an adventurous willingness, as they 
sacrificed greatly for war, so also for inter- 


national good will to dare bravely, think 
wisely, decide resolutely, and to achieve 
triumphantly. Amen.” 








THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


By SIR MAX WAECHTER, D. L., J. P. 


ITERE is nothing so bad that some 

good cannot be extracted from it, and 
from the most terrible human experiences 
lessons can be learned that will be of ad- 
vantage to us in time to come, if we will 
only learn them and act upon what they 
teach us. ‘The World War of 1914-1918 
was one of the most terrible experiences 
for the whole world. The trouble and 
suffering that it brought in its train were 
not confined to the belligerent nations ; 
there were few of the neutral countries 
that did not eventually feel something of 
its devastating effects. How to prevent a 
recurrence of those four black years—that 
is the question to which all the best minds 
of all nations should address themselves, 
and particularly does that duty devolve 
upon the peoples of Europe. 

The war of 1914-1918 called forth far 
more formidable means of destruction. 
The science of chemistry was added to 
saber, shot, and shell. The mastery of the 
air increased the horrors of warfare as the 
human race had hitherto known them. 
For the dash of cavalry charge was sub- 
stituted the dreary mud and water of the 
trenches, with the occasional “over the 
top,” which meant almost certain annihi- 
lation for the majority of those ordered to 
the attack. The developments in aérial 
flight and chemical methods for obliterat- 
ing not only armed forces, but unarmed 
citizens, open up possibilities for the de- 
struction of life and property against 
which little can be done save reprisals of 
a similarly horrible kind. All experts are 
agreed that the next war, if and when it 
comes, will surpass in its direful conse- 
quences all that happened in the last ter- 
rible conflict. It is, therefore, to the in- 
terest of the peoples of the entire world 
that no effort be spared to arouse them to 
a vivid sense of the dangers that will be- 
fall them if they should unwarily allow 
things to drift towards another armed con- 
flict among nations. 


A Question Primarily For Europe 


I have said that this question particu- 
larly concerns the peoples of Europe. It 
is in Europe that the dangers of war are 
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greatest today. Moreover, the European 
nations underwent the horrors of the last 
war to a far greater extent than any other 
part of the world. It is in Europe, then, 
that a beginning should be made as speed- 
ily as possible for a federation of nations 
for peace and security. We need in Eu- 
rope particularly conditions that will in- 
sure a lasting peace in order that there 
shall be no repetition of 1914-1918. Those 
conditions exist in the community of in- 
terests between the different European na- 
tions, if only the peoples will grasp that 
essential fact, and rely in future on that 
community of interests and not on formal 
treaties and conventions, which, as the last 
war showed, can simply be ignored by any 
one nation if it makes up its mind to go 
to war. 

There is one way of strengthening this 
community of interests between the peo- 
ples of Europe and that is by uniting all 
the European Powers in one federation, on 
the model of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and binding them together by a system 
of free trade and free intercourse through- 
out the continent. Such a federation, I 
am convinced, is the only possible alterna- 
tive to war. I felt this most keenly in the 
last stages of the World War, and the 
overthrow of all the old obsolete and semi- 
feudal autocracies has unquestionably pre- 
pared the war for and made easier a Eu- 
ropean Federation of Nations. 


Pre-war Visits to the Continent 


About ten years before the World War 
broke out I visited Germany on business. 
I found to my astonishment a strong war- 
like feeling apparently pervading the 
whole nation. Probably it was produced 
by the press of that country, which, with 
one or two exceptions, was entirely domi- 
nated by the War Party. The idea of the 
War Party was to smash France com- 
pletely, seize some of the channel ports, 
and then deal with England. The latter 
was the main object. I made up my mind 
to do all I could to prevent, if possible, 
the carrying out of this plan. As I then 
did not know enough about the various 
Kuropean States, I visited every one of 
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them with the object of studying their 
political and economic conditions and 
their national mentality. 

As a result of my visits I discovered that 
the whole of Europe was a complete chaos 
politically, and that the mentality of the 
people differed in every State. I realized 
that this was a very serious state of affairs, 
and that the evil must be attacked at the 
root. Permanent peace was impossible as 
long as this state of things existed. After 
thinking the matter over from every as- 
pect, I came to the conclusion that the 
only guarantee of permanent peace was a 
federation of Europe on lines similar to 
the United States of America. It took 
me some time to find out the way in which 
the idea could be realized, and as soon as 
{ found what I thought was a practical 
solution I took action. I consulted the 
King, then Prince of Wales. He listened 
with great interest and urged me to lay 
the whole scheme before King Edward 
VII. 

European Federation Favored by King 
Edward VII 


When I placed the plan before King 
Edward VII he exclaimed, “This is the 
only plan which can possibly save the 
world!” He encouraged me to go forward 
with it. He continued to be highly inter- 
ested in it; in fact, before his premature 
death he made the scheme practically his 
own and suggested the steps to be taken. 
This was in 1909, when I met him in 
Marienbad. After a discussion we decided 
that propaganda for this object should be 
started in England. 

In 1913 I founded the European Unity 
League as a means of promoting the idea 
of the federation of Europe in the United 
Kingdom and throughout the continent. 
In a comparatively short time more than 
20,000 members of the League had been 
enrolled, and the General Council of the 
League consisted of more than 300 of the 
most prominent men in the British Em- 
pire, including 48 peers, 51 admirals, 52 
generals, and 162 members of Parliament, 
among them our present Prime Minister, 
Mr. James Ramsey MacDonald. 

As soon as the plan was properly formed 
I again visited every continental country. 
I saw the sovereigns, many ministers, and 
other prominent men, and found them all 
ready to adopt the plan and join a Euro- 
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pean federation, with the sole exception of 
Germany. The German Emperor showed 
in every way that he thoroughly approved 
of my plan, but I could not induce him to 
take action. He was by nature a pacifist, 
but unfortunately he was constantly sur- 
rounded and influenced by the War Party, 
and he could not see his way to break with 
them. 

The World War put a stop to the work 
of the European Unity League. That was 
inevitable, but no less unfortunate, for if 
the work of that League had had a few 
years in which to grow in power and in- 
fluence, might it not have been the means 
of preventing that catastrophe from which 
Europe, at any rate, is likely to suffer for 
many years to come? 


In Europe Today 


More than five years have past since the 
Armistice of November, 1918. Europe is 
still unsettled. No good purpose will be 
served by discussing the cause of the pres- 
ent unsettled state of Europe. There is 
no one cause: the causes are many; but, 
whether one or many, suspicions and an- 
tagonisms are again raising their heads 
among the nations of Europe, armed forces 
are being increased and strengthened, and 
the probable outcome of another war is 
discussed and considered by experts of all 
kinds. Unfortunately, I am prevented by 
my health from taking up active propa- 
ganda again for the United States of Eu- 
rope, but no chance of its succeeding now 
must be neglected. Therefore I bring for- 
ward once more the Federation of Euro- 
pean Nations—the United States of Eu- 
rope—as the most practical and urgent 
proposal for rendering the possibility of 
another war so remote that the League of 
Nations may have the opportunity so to 
consolidate its position in the world that 
we may shortly approach the time when 
we can safely look forward to war being 
abolished. 


The United States of Europe the Only 
Guarantee Against War 


Such a federation of Europe is the only 
possible alternative to the dangers of fur- 
ther armed conflicts. Nothing else can 
guarantee Europe against the possibility 
of future war quite as disastrous as, if less 
extensive than, the last great armed strug- 
gle. The statement that the United States 
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of Europe is the only alternative to war 
may seem presumptuous, but in the course 
of my investigations, from ten to fifteen 
years, I put the question to hundreds of 
statesmen and important people whether 
they could suggest another way of securing 
a desirable peace, and none of them was 
able to suggest an alternative course. I 
contend, then, that the United States of 
Europe is the only plan capable of avoid- 
ing the danger of future wars and pre- 
paring the way finally for their abolition. 

Such an association of nations would 
have other and more immediate advan- 
tages. It would quickly bring about 
greater prosperity in Europe, most badly 
needed today. By freedom of trade and 
intercourse throughout Europe, as in the 
United States of America, it would do 
much to break down barriers that now 
exist. By the gradual adoption of a uni- 
versal monetary system it would put an 
end to the chaos of the exchanges, which 
otherwise may continue for a generation 
or two, if not longer. By the steady re- 
duction of armaments which is bound to 
follow, since no State will go on paying 
for armaments which are demonstrably un- 
necessary, money will be released for far 
more productive and beneficial purposes. 

It must, of course, be understood that a 
permanent European federation can only 
be achieved on an absolutely equitable 
basis by the consent of all the nations con- 
cerned, and that no preference or privi- 
leges shall be granted to any one State. 
Such a scheme of federation between the 
nations of Europe can be formulated and 
established, with all its details worked out, 
only after full public discussion and free 
negotiation, which should be undertaken 
in a spirit of “give and take” and with 
the determination to secure the desired 
result. 


Pre-war Plan to Make War Impossible in 
the Future 


As long as the chaotic political and 
mental conditions in Europe exist, there 
is no possibility of a permanent peace, 
which can only be brought about by the 
federation of Europe. Therefore the fed- 
eration of Europe on similar lines to the 
U. S. A. is a necessary preliminary to 
make war impossible. 


As soon as the federation of Europe has 
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been completed, Europe and the U. S. A. 
should stop war completely. They should 
establish a permanent International Arbi- 
tration Court, which would dead with any 
difficulties existing between the different 
States. 

Europe and America jointly would then 
invite every country in the world to join 
the movement to make war impossible. 
The probability is that they would all 
agree to join, but if any country declined 
to do so it should be notified that, in case 
they should go to war instead of referring 
the question to the International Arbitra- 
tion Court, they would be heavily pun- 
ished—probably by complete isolation. 

For the federation of the States the fol- 
lowing plan could be adopted: 

All the States should meet and draw up 
the constitution of the federation on the 
basis of one tariff, one coinage, and one 
language, which should be taught in every 
school as a second language. The choice 
of this language to be adopted would be 
decided by the first European parliament. 

The abolition of frontiers, and free in- 
tercourse between the different States. 

The presidency of the federation to be 
held by the great powers in rotation, 
whether monarchies or republics. 


The Late President Harding’s Approval 


During the summer of 1922 Sir Francis 
Trippel visited the United States of 
America at the joint invitation of the 
American and British boards of governors 
of the Sulgrave Institution. On May 31 
he had the honor of being received by the 
late President Harding at the White 
House in Washington, and in the course of 
conversation took the opportunity of ex- 
plaining to the President my pre-war plan 
for making war in Europe impossible in 
the future. 

President Harding was greatly inter- 
ested in it, discussed it at some length, 
and agreed that it might be the only possi- 
ble way of securing international peace on 
the European continent. 

On a subsequent occasion, when Sir 
Francis Trippel again met the President 
at the White House, the latter referred to 
the scheme, and was then more emphatic, 
asserting that unification of Europe was 
the only means of preventing another dis- 
astrous war. 








The League of Nations 


It may naturally be asked, Why attempt 
a federation of European States when the 
Versailles Treaty has called the League 
of Nations into being, and that body is 
working for peace and arbitration and the 
settlement of disputes between nations 
without the use of armed force? That 
question calls for a frank reply. I do not 
consider that the League of Nations can 
possibly become strong and _ influential 
enough to carry out its high and noble 
mission until there exists something like 
unity in Europe. Can it be said with 
truth that the League of Nations is power- 
ful enough today to secure international 
peace? I wish that it were, but I am 
afraid it is not. There are two great na- 
tions of Europe outside of it, Germany 
and Russia, the one not yet admitted, the 
other openly scoffing at it. While the 
Republican Party is in power in the 
United States there is little chance of that 
great country coming into the League. 
Further, we know that France in the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr and Italy over the 
bombardment of Corfu caused it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that they would regard 
the intervention of the League of Nations 
in those matters as anything but a friendly 
act. Inasmuch as the danger of war is 
greatest in Europe today—what it may be 
years hence we do not know—it is obvious 
that the League of Nations, as at present 
constituted, is not powerful enough to 
eliminate that danger. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
League of Nations is not at all a new idea. 
There was the “Grand Design” of Henry 
IV of France, one of the most successful 
of royal mediators, with a council com- 
posed of commissioners from the various 
States to discuss differences and pacify 
quarrels; there were the proposals of 
Grotius for arbitration; Perni’s proposals 
for a European Parliament; and after the 
fall of Napoleon the Peace of Vienna 
adopted it. It failed then because the 
nations of Europe were not ready for it; 
and even if it had succeeded at that time 
and continued, it could not have remained 
a league of nations in any real sense of the 
term, for it would not have been much 
more than a league of governments, many 
of them autocracies politically a century or 
more behind the times. 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


November 


Europe Now More Democratized 


There can be no question that the na- 
tions of Europe are far more democratic 
in their political constitutions today than 
at any other previous period of their 
history. This democratic development 
should undoubtedly help forward the es- 
tablishment of the United States of Eu- 
rope, not by an understanding between 
autocratic governments above, but by a 
genuine federation of European peoples 
below. Over and over again has the fed- 
eration of the Balkan States been urged 
as a means of relieving those unhappy 
regions from being the cockpit of Europe; 
but dynastic and governmental interests 
have hitherto stood in the war. Let that 
idea recommended for the Balkan States 
be applied to the whole continent of Eu- 
rope. Let it be taken up at the “No More 
War” demonstrations held in the impor- 
tant centers of al] countries at the end of 
July each year. Let it be promulgated at 
the agitation against war which the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions is or- 
ganizing for next September. Let the 
peoples of Europe do everything they can, 
politically and industrially, to promote the 
United States of Europe as a real and last- 
ing guarantee of European peace. 

The peace of Europe, once secured, will 
do an immense deal to make it likewise 
secure for the whole world. The United 
States of America will no longer regard 
the continent of Europe as an armed camp 
which merits neither sympathy nor fra- 
ternity. The consolidation of the Euro- 
pean States will furnish a guarantee 
against all fear of Asiatic invasion such as 
nothing else can provide. Moreover, the 
Far East will respect a federation of the 
States of Europe united in a peaceful en- 
deavor for the general welfare of all, de- 
siring no imperialist enroachments on 
other parts of the earth’s surface, as mod- 
ern Europe has not been respected by Asia 
up till now. And, above all, the United 
States of Europe will contribute in every 
way to the success of the League ot 
Nations. Without it the League of Na- 
tions may remain ineffective for years to 
come, and may even suffer a severe setback 
by a recrudescence of warfare, if only on 
a minor scale. Because, therefore, though 
difficult, it is easier to accomplish effect- 
ively than a world-wide League of Na- 
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tions; because it will materially help for- 
ward the work of peace and arbitration 
which the League of Nations was estab- 
lished to carry through; because it gives 
to the peoples a more secure guarantee of 
general peace than any other scheme pro- 
posed, the United States of Europe should 


be taken up enthusiastically and deter- 
minedly by all that racial and national 
antagonisms and antipathies shall give 
way to cordial sympathy and fraternal 
endeavor to make the best of this world 
for the peace and security of the genera- 
tions which will follow us. 


MILITARISM AT WORK 


FIELD MARSHAL CONRAD’S DISCLOSURES ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF 
THE WORLD WAR * 


By Dr. HEINRICH KANNER, of Vienna 


MONG all the military men who were 
NX destined to make world history dur- 
ing the World War, perhaps no one was 
such a typical representative of militarism 
in its most objectionable form as the chief 
of the Austro-Hungarian general staff, 
Field Marshal Conrad v. Hétzendorf. 

Militarism in this form gives a decisive 
influence in politics to the military men, 
who are always anxious to have war, and 
thus compels the leading military men to 
take part in politics, regardless whether 
or not they bring an inborn interest for 
politics into the profession. A military 
man who is politically inclined by nature 
will gladly grasp the opportunity of tak- 
ing part in politics as soon as he has 
reached a leading position in the military 
hierarchy of a militaristic State, and 
even after he has lost this position he 
will continue to take part in politics. 
This is the general who is either a poli- 
tician or a pothouse politician. 

There have always been such generals 
in the German Empire. In the time of 
Bismarck, who knew how to keep the sol- 
dier out of politics, one only needs to men- 
tion General Count Waldersee, who was 
even considered Bismarck’s rival. In later 
times, before the World War, General 
Reim must be mentioned. Ludendorff also 
is of a political nature. He used the power 
vested in him by his position as senior 
quartermaster general during the World 
War to exercise a real political dictator- 
ship not only over Germany, but also over 
Austria-Hungary. But now, after his 
power is taken from him, he continues to 
carry on in politics, the best proof that 
he is a politician, though a bad one—one 
might even say a pothouse politician. 








*A translation from Der Friedenswarte. 


Conrad von Hétzendorf 


His former Austro-Hungarian colleague, 
Conrad von Hétzendorf, is of quite a dif- 
ferent nature. As shown by his recently 
published memoirs,* he was intensively 
busy in politics as long as he was chief of 
the general staff, thereby committing a 
great political crime. But he has taken 
part in politics rather reluctantly, as he 
confesses in his memoirs, and only because 
engrossed in the then prevailing concep- 
tion of militarism, he thought that this 
was part of the duties of the chief of the 
general staff. When he lost his position 
and was retired, he no longer felt inclined 
to take part in politics, much to the satis- 
faction of his fellow-citizens. He has not 
a natural disposition for politics. This is 
the very reason why the political passion, 
one might almost call it fanaticism, that 
he developed in his high office—and on 
account of which he at times even for- 
sook the office—this passion developed in 
and for the military service. This purely 
officious political passion is so much the 
more characteristic of the system of mili- 
tarism that engages military men as soon 
as they have been promoted into a leading 
position in political endeavors where they 
lack the necessary training and possibly 
even the natural inclination. 


The System 


Therefore Conrad is a pure product of 
militarism, and his memoirs are, though 
unintentionally, so much more valuable 
as a contribution to the knowledge of this 
system, which spelled ruin for the two 
Central Powers. 





* My Military Service, 1906-1918. Vienna, 
Rikola publ., 4 volumes. 
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He writes of the time (November 18, 
1906) when, through the grace of the heir 
presumptive, he was called from line serv- 
ice to the head of the general staff, as 
follows: 

“The first and most important thing on 
entering into my new duties seemed to me to 
establish harmony with the Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, because I considered most im- 
portant the close connection between inter- 
national politics and preparation for war, 
which is the duty of the chief of the general 
staff.” 


And then: 

“Having been occupied with purely mili- 
tary questions for years, it was extremely 
disagreeable to me to have to solve political 
problems now, yet it seemed to me to be the 
peremptory duty of my position.” (Vol. 1, 
p. 39). 


Difficulties Involved 


However, he places at the beginning of 
his description of his activity the remark 
which sums up all his experiences: 

“My whole activity as chief of the general 
staff during peace was permeated by con- 
flicts resulting from the fact that my funda- 
mental ideas about politics and their execu- 
tion were opposed to those of the leading 
personalities (powers that be)” (I, 13). 


Thus the harmony with the Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs was an ideal that could 
not be easily obtained. For Conrad was 
always in conflict with the leading per- 
sonalities in politics, among whom there 
were not only the Austro-Hungarian Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs, but also the 
Emperor of Austria and the German Em- 
peror, who was much more important than 
all others in the question of war or peace, 
the only question that had any influence 
upon Conrad. 

This conflict lasted throughout the 
whole time of peace, for Conrad’s only 
goal was war, and only when this goal was 
reached the ideal “harmony” between Con- 
rad and the other leading personalities 
was reached. Conrad had been victorious, 
to be sure, only over the other leading per- 
sonalities of the Central Powers, but not 
over their enemies, much to the detriment 
of these personalities. 

In the fourth volume of his memoirs, 
just published, Conrad relates the events 
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during the critical days, and by his many 
details contributes much valuable infor- 
mation elucidating the history immedi- 
ately preceding the World War. 

The news of the assassination of the 
Crown Prince and his wife was given to 
Conrad on June 28, 1914, in the after- 
noon, in Karlstadt (Croatia), by two tele- 
grams of the Governor of Bosnia, Quarter- 
master General Patiorek. In the tele- 
grams nothing was said about the assas- 
sination except that the assassin was a 
Bosnian of Serbian nationality. Nothing 
else. No word that anyone from the 
Kingdom of Serbia had anything to do 
with the murder, no news about the par- 
ticipation of royal Serbian officers and 
officials in the preparation of the murder, 
no news about the Serbian origin of the 
death-dealing revolver and the bombs that 
had been tried first. The latter was found 
out later by the testimony of the assassin, 
when it also became known that the 
Serbian Government did not know any- 
thing about it. 


Originator of the War 


In spite of all this, Conrad immediately 
knew the consequence of this murder. As 
he says: 

“The assassination was the declaration of 

yar of Serbia to Austria-Hungary. It could 
only be answered by war.” (IV, 17f.) 


Easy to understand! This had been 
his continuous demand for the last six 
years. For Conrad any, even the most un- 
just, pretext was good enough for this 
fatal decision. That military procedure 
against Serbia might lead to other armed 
entanglements—yes, even to a general 
European war, and to a world war—was 
well known to Conrad. On account of 
and for these possibilities, he had con- 
cluded a military alliance with the Chief 
of the German general staff at the begin- 
ning of the year 1909, an alliance which 
was revised and renewed in May, 1914— 
i. e., a few weeks before Serajeva. If Con- 
rad laid his plans for a war against Serbia 
on the afternoon after the assassination, 
at a time when no one besides him had 
thought that far, then he must have been 
aware of the consequences of this step— 
i. e., the World War. Therefore, he must 
be considered first among the originators. 

In his brain, on the 28th of June, 1914, 
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when the whole world was still living in 
peaceful illusions, this accursed thought 
appeared for the first time. Since this 
brain was the birthplace of this thought, 
it is only fitting to devote some attention 
to this brain, or rather to the logical op- 
eration that led Conrad to his conclusion. 


The Utilization of Fallacy 


Conrad says: “The assassination was 
the declaration of war by Serbia against 
Austria-Hungary” (IV, 17, 18). In the 
first place, this sentence is begging the 
question. The subject of the sentence, 
the assassination, was the deed of a “Bos- 
nian of Serbian nationality,” of whom 
Conrad knew absolutely nothing more, 
not even whether the Serbian Government 
or only Serbian nationals had anything to 
do with him. The predicate of the sen- 
tence, “the declaration of war by Serbia 
against Austria-Hungary,” interpolates, 
under the ambiguous designation “Ser- 
bia,” the Serbian Government as author 
of the assassination. 

Furthermore, in the quoted sentence 
the words “declaration of war” are used 
metaphorically only. Therefore the con- 
clusion, “it could only be answered by 
war,” can only be meant metaphorically. 
Austria-Hungary’s answer to Serbia’s 
metaphorical declaration of war could 
only be a metaphorical war, either a diplo- 
matic war (demand for explanation, satis- 
faction, ete.) or a police war (expulsion of 
the Serbs), or an economic war (embargo 
on importation). The world might have 
understood this. But Conrad’s answer to 
the metaphorical declaration of war of 
Serbia was the real war of Austria-Hun- 
gary. He is not able to distinguish be- 
tween reality and metaphor in the lan- 
guage, and he considers this flash of wit 
so important that he hands it down to 
posterity. With such logical stupidity, if 
some one would call a slender girl a pine 
tree, Conrad would draw the conclusion 
that pine cones are growing on the girl’s 
body. 

Gaining Over the Statesmen 

After Conrad had conceived this bright 

thought he returned to Vienna, and in the 


evening he had a conference with the Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs, of whom he de- 
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manded “immediate” mobilization against 
Serbia. 

But at that time Berchtold did not 
think that far. Like the whole civilized 
world, he only thought of diplomatic re- 
prisals against Serbia, a metaphorical war. 
He told Conrad that the real motive for a 
mobilization was lacking; that he had 
planned a different mode of procedure— 
t. e., to demand of Serbia that certain 
clubs should be dissolved, that the chief 
of the police should be discharged, ete. 

Conrad, however, knows more about 
politics than the secretary, who has been 
appointed to carry it on. He advises the 
secretary: “That has no effect; might 
alone will be effective.’ After he had 
talked with derision to Berchtold about 
his fear of a revolution in Bohemia, he 
tries to deceive him about the danger of 
his demand: “To Russia we must point 
out the anti-monarchical element of the 
assassination (in case of a mobilization 
against Serbia), and King Charles of 
Rumania cannot open hostilities against 
us on account of it” (IV, 33-34). He 
wishes to make Berchtold, who had grown 
afraid, believe that, while he himself does 
not believe it. The simpleton betrays that 
himself; for, eager to let his mental su- 
periority shine on every page of his book 
and before everybody, he tells that on the 
very day before his conversation with 
Berchtold he had said to his military col- 
leagues on the general staff that in a war 
with Serbia “the danger was imminent to 
look upon Russia and Rumania as en- 
emies” (I, 39). Thus the soldier med- 
dies in politics, but not to tell the secre- 
tary the truth, his own conviction, but to 
tell him the opposite, to lead him astray 
politically, to silence by his authority the 
last remorse of the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, to deceive him into the war. This 
was why the high officers demanded influ- 
ence in foreign politics. This is the 
deeper meaning of militarism. 


Influence Upon Berchtold 


In opposition to his predecessor, Count 
Aehrenthal, Berchtold had always lent an 
open ear to Conrad’s political suggestions. 
Although a diplomat by his office, he was 
an advocate of might in his fundamental 
conception, and during the preceding two 
years of his secretaryship he had tried to 
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use every opportunity to solve the south- 
Slavic problem with blood and iron, and 
was kept from doing this only by external 
influence, especially by that of the Ger- 
man Emperor. These failures of his pol- 
icy of violence had scalded him. After 
the conclusion of the two Balkan wars he 
had been compelled, under Tisza’s influ- 
ence, to work out a plan for a peaceful 
Balkan policy, and had just set about to 
win Germany for this plan. The assassi- 
nation in Serajeva did not throw the lazy 
thinker off his track. 

However, Conrad’s few words about 
violence, about the chance with Russia 
and Rumania, were sufficient to revive his 
old inclination toward the policy of vio- 
lence. Too bad that he had not thought 
of it himself. Conrad had perceived the 
new bloody possibilities quicker than he. 
Immediately he renounced his peaceful 
plan, that did not suit his character, and 
adopted Conrad’s war plan, which was 
more congenial to him; but with the sole 
reservation to wait for the conclusion of 
the legal investigation and not to mobilize 
“immediately.” As he had already told 
Conrad on July 1, the Austrian Prime 
Minister, Count Stiirgckh, and the Hun- 
garian Prime Minister, Count Tisza, were 
at first opposed to it; but they were 
quickly converted, as we know—Stiirgckh 
during the same and Tisza during the fol- 
lowing week. 

Berchtold had also submitted Conrad’s 
plan to Emperor Francis Joseph. The 
{mperor agreed with Berchtold’s state- 
ment and was in favor of waiting for the 
investigation, as Berchtold reported to 
Conrad on July 1. Francis Joseph had 
only one doubt. During the last years 
William II had often stopped him when 
he was about to attack the Serbs. But 
without William II’s help Francis Joseph 
could not risk a war against Serbia, as 
Russia probably would be drawn into it. 
Who could know what attitude William IT 
would take to the war this time? 

Count Berchtold knew what to do. He 
persuaded the Emperor to send a personal 
letter to William II, asking this very ques- 
tion. This was done July 4. Berchtold’s 
confidant, Councilor Count Alexander 
Hoyos, traveled to Berlin with the per- 
sonal letter July 5. ‘The Austro-Hun- 
garian ambassador, Count Szdgyeny, 
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handed it to the German Emperor, July 
6. Szégyeny and Hoyos had a conference 
with the German Chancellor, von Beth- 
mann, and the Undersecretary of State, 
Dr. Zimmermann. July 7% Hoyos re- 
turned with the answer. 

In the meantime, July 6, Conrad had 
another conference with Berchtold, who 
faithfully reported what had happened 
and accepted his advice. In the first 
place, Berchtold told Conrad the agree- 
able news, that the German Emperor had 
said “Yes;” but that he still had to con- 
fer with Bethmann. Conrad, who the 
day before had worked on Francis Joseph, 
rejoiced at the situation. “The Emperor” 
(Francis Joseph) “will favor the war 
with Serbia,” he said. 

But Berchtold had another little at- 
tack of weakness. Not only did he feel 
intellectually dependent upon Conrad, but 
also upon the all-powerful and _ brutal 
Hungarian Prime Minister, who was still 
opposed to the war. Berchtold wished to 
gain time. He shrunk back from Con- 
rad’s unrelenting “immediately” and tried 
again to obtain a short delay of the war. 
For this purpose he referred to the ap- 
proaching harvest, which should be 
awaited, because it would furnish the 
supplies for a year, and tried to appease 
Conrad by the proposal of a “trial mo- 
bilization”—that is a mobilization which 
was not to lead to war, but only to sup- 
port the diplomatic negotiations. Con- 
rad did not yield; he demanded “a full 
mobilization” against Serbia. 

Berchtold now began to talk plainer; 
referred to Tisza’s opposition and again 
valled Conrad’s attention to the danger 
threatening from Russia and Rumania. 
Conrad treated this danger lightly, and 
the section chief, Count Forgach, a 
principal instigator of war, who took part 
in this conference, helped him by leading 
the conversation back to the more en- 
joyable topic, Germany’s assistance. 

However, Count Berchtold, who was 
thoroughly afraid of Tisza, now raised 
another objection ; “But the Germans will 
ask us what will happen after the war (to 
Serbia)?” “Then say that we do not 
know ourselves,” the General, who was 
never bothered by doubts, snapped back. 

In the morning of July 7—Hayas had 
hardly returned from Berlin—Conrad 
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heard that he was bringing a favorable re- 
ply from Berlin and, upon inquiry, he 
received from Berchtold, who acted like 
his reporter, the information that “Ger- 
many would unconditionally side with 
Austria-Hungary. Even though the ac- 
tion against Serbia would start the Great 
(European) War, Germany advised Aus- 
tria-Hungary to attack” (IV, 42). 

That same July 7 a cabinet meeting 
took place, to which Berchtold was in- 
vited. Here he learned, in addition, that 
the German Chancellor, as well as the 
German Emperor, advocated “an im- 
mediate attack upon Serbia,” and “from 
an international point of view considered 
the present moment more favorable than 
a later one” (IV, 55 f.). Thus Conrad 
carried his point; in his controversy with 
Berchtold concerning now or later, Ber- 
lin had completely taken his side. Per- 
haps he felt that his victory was too 
complete. 

When Tisza, who was not in favor of 
the war, in spite of Berlin, and for whom 
Conrad had more respect than for indolent 
Berchtold, put the thumbscrews on him 
during the cabinet meeting by sharply 
pointed questions, Conrad admitted that 
in the case of a war against Russia, Ru- 
mania, Serbia, and Montenegro, Austria- 
Hungary’s chances would not be very 
good (IV, 55). Conrad did not dare 
to answer the Hungarian dictator with 
a few meaningless phrases, as he had 
done a few days before with Count Berch- 
told when discussing the same question. 

Whether the chances for his State were 
favorable or unfavorable, that did not 
change Berchtold’s desire for war. Under 
no condition would he give up this chance 
of waging the long-desired war against 
Serbia, no matter what happened after- 
wards. In spite of Bethmann’s and Wil- 
liam II’s consent, Berchtold, under pres- 
sure from Tisza, could not make up his 
mind to attack “immediately,” “to in- 
vade Serbia without diplomatic prepara- 
tion,” as Tisza depreciatingly had called 
it. He planned a compromise with Tisza 
which later came to pass and which was a 
short-timed (24 or 48 hours) ultimatum 
to Serbia with impossible conditions. It 
was to be sent after the harvest and after 
the investigation of July 22. 

The day following the cabinet meet- 
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ing he, in duty bound, made his report 
to Conrad. Conrad was dissatisfied. 


“Rather today than tomorrow,” he 
answered, But he finally gave his con- 


sent. And now Berchtold, who was not 
yet sure of Tisza, tried to make another 
bargain with Conrad. Timidly he asked 
if the occupation of “sufficient” territory 
in Serbia would be satisfactory. Then 
the bloodthirsty lion was reawakened in 
the General. He would not stop until 
he had “beaten” the whole Serbian army. 
That was the end. 

Only in one point Conrad again had to 
give in to the irresistible Tisza—in fixing 
the scope of the war. Conrad had always 
favored the complete annexation of the 
Serbian kingdom into the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. ‘Tisza was absolutely 
opposed to it because then the Magyars 
could no longer predominate in Hungary. 
Conrad had to yield. They agreed upon 
an adjustment of the boundaries in favor 
of Austria-Hungary and a reduction of 
Serbia only in favor of other adjacent 
States. But Conrad consoled himself 
and his congenial Secretary of War with 
the assurance that after the war (vic- 
torious, of course) no one would pay 
any attention to these promises (IV, 92). 


Austria-Hungary’s Imperfect Military 
Preparation 


July 14, Tisza had fallen when he had 
noticed Francis Joseph’s desire for war; 
on the 23rd the forty-eight-hour ulti- 
matum, with the intentionally impossible 
demands, had been handed to Belgrade. On 
the 25th the Austro-Hungarian ambas- 
sador broke off diplomatic relations with 
the Serbian Government and a part of 
the Austro-Hungarian army was being 
mobilized against Serbia. Conrad had 
reached his goal, although with a delay 
of three weeks and a diplomatic palliative. 
Nothing stood in the way of his warfare 
against Serbia. 

But now the rdles of Berchtold and 
Conrad were changed. The secretary, 
who had accomplished his task and did 
not any more have to fear objection and 
resistance from Vienna, from Berlin, or 
Budapest, became bold and dashing, for 
he had protected his responsibility in 
every way. Conrad, however, who now 
had to do his work and take the re- 
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sponsibility upon himself, became timid 
and doubtful. That was seen already on 
the next day, the 26th. 

The German government, which from 
the beginning had insisted upon an im- 
mediate attack, without diplomatic 
preparation, was rather worried by the 
three weeks’ delay and the diplomatic ac- 
tion of Berchtold. They were afraid that 
Austria-Hungary, “always slow to pro- 
ceed,” would take too much time in mili- 
tary execution, and that the foreign powers 
in the meantime would make use of Berch- 
told’s diplomatic action to offer mediation, 
which would compromise the war against 
Serbia. Therefore the Vienna Govern- 
ment was told on the 26th that, “in order 
to‘avoid interference from other Powers, 
the greatest speed in military operations 
and an immediate declaration of war on 
Serbia were considered desirable.” 


In order to prepare an answer to this 
note, Berchtold, lazy and sly as he was, 
invited the German ambassador, T'scher- 
schky, and also his former oppressor, Con- 
rad, to a conference. Then and there the 
“Katzenjammer” began. Conrad told the 
two diplomats that he could not attack 
before August 12; whereupon the German 
Secretary of State, v. Jagow, having read 
the ambassador’s report, expressed his “re- 
gret” to the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment. 

Berchtold, now a brave supporter of 
Germany, wished immediately to issue the 
declaration of war to Serbia, in order to 
prevent any attempts at mediation by this 
paper fait accompli. Conrad asked him 
in private to postpone the declaration of 
war till August 12. But when Berchtold 
did not yield to his former oppressor, who 
had become weak, the latter asked for “a 
few days’ respite” at least. “It is not so 
urgent,” said the former firebrand, who 
had wished to start the attack—with his 
mouth—on June 29. The declaration of 
war followed, two days later, after Con- 
rad’s consent had been obtained. 

While on June 29 he unhesitatingly 
considered Russia and Rumania as ene- 
mies, he now urged Berchtold to “spare” 
Rumania, “to clarify the relation with 
Russia as soon as possible,” and “to put 
off as long as possible” that tiny country 
of Montenegro (IV, 131 f.). As the 
poet says, “the guilty man was horror- 
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stricken.” Conrad complains again and 
again that Austria-Hungary went into 
the war “with the most faulty diplomatic 
preparation possible” (IV, 112). But no 
word of explanation or justification for 
the imperfect military preparation; that 
was indeed his own crime. 


From the Serbian to the World War 


On July 27 news arrived about Russian 
mobilization in the military districts on 
the Austro-Hungarian boundary. As 
customary, Berchtold asked Conrad, his 
mentor, what could be done. Now, as 
he re-entered foreign diplomatic activities, 
Conrad was again on top. He was always 
ready with advice for others. This time 
he not only advised Berchtold, but also 
the German Government. On July 28, 
in order to make sure, he repeated his 
plans by telephone. 

In the first place, he advised Berchtold 
to ask the German Government to notify 
Russia that, if she mobilized against 
Austria-Hungary, “Germany would im- 
mediately start to mobilize against Rus- 
sia.” Conrad also wrote the text of the 
note that Germany was to send to Russia. 
The note was written in this peremptory 
tone (IV, 133). The military men of 
the Central Powers seem to have con- 
sidered their quill-driving diplomats even 
incapable of writing. It is well known 
that Moltke, in Berlin, wrote the text 
of the fatal communication to Belgium 
which drew Belgium into the war. On 
the 28th Berchtold obediently adopted the 
idea of his military mentor, only in a 
slightly milder form; but his plan came 
too late. Berlin had already taken 
another step in Petrograd on the 26th. 
Furthermore, Conrad advised Berchtold 
to ask the King of Rumania, through 
Berlin, to make a similar declaration in 
Petrograd (IV, 134); but Berlin recog- 
nized the futility of such a suggestion 
to Carol. 

Third, Conrad asked Berlin that Ger- 
many at once should answer Russia’s mo- 
bilization against Austria-Hungary by her 
own mobilization ; Austria-Hungary would 
mobilize against Russia only after Ger- 
many had done so (IV, 134). Berlin, 
however, did not agree to this demand, 
for the German Emperor, having read 
the Serbian reply, had been seized by a 
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desire for peace and had started an offer 
of mediation on July 28. Now this had 
to be frustrated, and for this purpose 
Conrad and Berchtold worked harmoni- 
ously with Moltke during the next days. 

On July 28 Berchtold received the first 
peaceful advice from Berlin. It seems 
to have again weakened Berchtold. Con- 
rad had to quiet him anew and encourage 
him. On July 27 and 28 Conrad in- 
tended to mobilize the Austro-Hungarian 
army (against Russia) only after Cer- 
many had mobilized against Russia; but 
on July 29 he conceived the plan of «e- 
manding an immediate general mobiliza- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian army with- 
out waiting for Germany’s mobilization ; 
and this right in the midst of Germany’s 
offer of mediation, which had been re- 
newed and made stronger on July 29. 
Germany’s aversion against an immediate 
mobilization was well known. 

In the meantime, on July 30, at noon, 
a third, the most energetic telegraphic 
offer of mediation, had arrived from Ber- 
lin, wherein Bethmann advocated a new 
English peace plan. In the afternoon 
Conrad and Berchtold went to the Em- 
peror; they decided to reject the English 
peace proposition and to order the gen- 
eral mobilization (IV, 151). 


The Decisions for War 


How correctly he had entered into the 
ideas of the war party was proved by a 
dispatch from the Berlin ambassador, 
which arrived shortly after these resolu- 
tions. In it Moltke advised Conrad to 
proceed at once with the general mobili- 
zation. It was also proved by another 
telegram, which had been sent from Ber- 
lin on July 30, in the evening, but had 
been delivered to Conrad only on July 
31, in the morning. In it Moltke recom- 
mended in plain words “to reject Eng- 
land’s renewed attempts to maintain 
peace,” and to mobilize against Russia. 
The European war was necessary to save 
Austria-Hungary. “Germany will join 
unconditionally,” “Germany will mobi- 
lize,’ Moltke told Conrad at the same 
time in a privdte telegram (IV, 152). 

The same morning Berchtold had re- 
ceived information from Berlin that Ger- 
many would send an ultimatum to Rus- 
sia. When Conrad read his telegram to 
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Berchtold, in the morning of July 31, 
Berchtold, who lately had been tormented 
by doubts, regained his good humor. 
Gaily he exclaimed, “That is well done! 
Who is the leader, Moltke or Bethmann ?” 
He declared that he was satisfied and de- 
cided, jointly with Conrad, to ask Francis 
Joseph to issue the formal decree for the 
general mobilization that had been de- 
cided upon on the day before. This de- 
cree was given from the Imperial Chan- 
cery to the War Department at 12:23 
o'clock p. m. (IV. 153-155). Even 
earlicr than that, at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Berchtold and Conrad, simultaneously 
and in mutual understanding had notified 
the German Chancellor and the chief of 
the German general staff of the decision 
for a general mobilization (against Rus- 
sia), and of the carrying out of the war 
against Serbia (t e., the rejection of 
all mediation and peace proposals). There- 
upon the last decision was made in Ber- 


lin. At 1 o’clock Berlin declared that 
“the danger of war was imminent,” 


which meant the getting ready for mobili- 
zation; at 3:30 o’clock the twelve-hour 
ultimatum was sent to Petrograd. The 
military men had their way—Conrad in 
the war against Serbia, Moltke in the 
European war. 


Attitude Toward Russia 


Conrad’s memoirs show the important 
fact that the military leaders, Conrad as 
well as Moltke, during that critical 
period did not at all look upon the Rus- 
sian mobilization as being identical with 
war, as later the defenders of William II 
tried to represent it, and that decidedly 
they were not of the opinion that the 
answer to the Russian mobilization ought 
to be an ultimatum and the declaration 
of war. In the evening of July 30, be- 
fore the above-mentioned telegram, which 
reached Vienna only on July 31, Moltke 
contemptuously speaks of the “customary 
Russian mobilizations and demobiliza- 
tions” in a telegram which reached Con- 
rad on the 30th, in the evening, and 
instructs him “not to declare war on 
Russia,” although the Russian Govern- 
ment officially had notified the Central 
Powers of the Russian mobilization 
against Austria-Hungary. Conrad 
answered Moltke in the affirmative. Con- 
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rad had not needed these instructions 
from Moltke. Conrad had already voiced 
the same opinion to Berchtold. 

When Conrad, on the morning of July 
30, proposed the general mobilization of 
the Austro-Hungarian army (against 
Russia), Berchtold and Stiirgckh became 
doubtful again; they feared that Austria- 
Hungary could not stand financially a 
war against Serbia and Russia at the same 
time. Conrad’s answer was: “The Rus- 
sians may come to a standstill.” When 
Count Berchtold, in the afternoon of this 
day, during the conference with the Em- 
peror, again voiced the fear that if the 
Austro-Hungarian army were in Galicia 
a war with Russia would be inevitable, 
Conrad replied: “If the Russians do not 
do anything to us, we do not need to do 
anything to them.” 

Furthermore, Conrad conceived the 
text of a note to be sent to Russia by 
Berchtold ; therein he stated emphatically 
that Austria-Hungary had _ mobilized 
“without any intention to attack or to 
threaten Russia” (IV, 147-152), a con- 
ception which Berchtold adopted as his 
own in a different form. 


Concluding Remarks 


We break off here. In his fourth vol- 
ume Conrad gives an account of his ac- 
tivity until September 30, 1914. But our 
report may suffice to show our readers the 
militarism at work. The idea of waging 
war against Serbia originated with one 
man, the chief of the general staff— 
Conrad. Step by step Conrad urges his 
government on, while his Berlin colleague, 
Moltke, “encourages” the German Govern- 
ment, which in the last moment shrunk 
back from an impending European war, 
and drives it to the fatal last decision. 

In Berlin, Moltke is ruling during the 
critical days, not Bethmann, just as in 
Vienna Conrad, not Berchtold. The in- 
terference of the military men in Vienna 
and in Berlin, their encroachment upon 
politics, leads to war first against Serbia, 
and then against all Europe. The mili- 
tarism of the Central Powers completely 
ceases to live. 

Conrad’s disclosures are an extremely 
valuable contribution to the question of 
guilt, surely without the author’s inten- 
tion. The defenders of William IT’s ré- 
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gime have been complaining for almost 
ten years that the Central Powers have 
been attacked in the World War by the 
Entente Powers. Conrad’s undisguised 
statement shows, on the contrary, that 
the then governments of the Central 
Powers, immediately after the assassina- 
tion in Serajevo, had planned an invasion 
of Serbia, as Tschirschky himself has 
called it, by immediate attack, without 
diplomatic warning. The defenders of the 
old régime of the Central Powers accuse 
Russia that it had forced the Central 
Powers into war by its general mobiliza- 
tion, which had to be regarded as a declara- 
tion of war. 

However, Conrad’s documentary state- 
ment shows that, according to the opinion 
of the chiefs of the general staffs of the 
Central Powers, the Russian mobilization 
did not have to lead to war, but could 
have been settled peacefully by demobili- 
zation; and indeed the Czar had assured 
the Emperor of this on his word of honor. 
Furthermore it is shown that Germany’s 
mobilization, which was announced to be 
equivalent to a declaration of war, was 
an accomplished fact in the evening of 
July 30, while the Russian general mob- 
ilization, which was supposed to be the 
reason for it, became known in Berlin 
only in the forenoon of July 31. Finally, 
it is proved that the German mobiliza- 
tion really was caused by Austria-Hun- 
gary’s rejection of the last English-Ger- 
man peace proposal, in the afternoon of 
July 30, and that this rejection was 
recommended not only by Berchtold and 
Conrad, but also by Moltke, in opposi- 
tion to Bethmann; and, further, that 
Moltke considered the fighting of a Euro- 
pean war necessary for the conservation 
of Austria-Hungary. 

These disclosures of Conrad are either 
entirely covered with silence by the mili- 
taristic German press or given in a form 
that is not conclusive to the uninitiated 
reader. It is so much more important 
for the pacifists to spread abroad the 
politically valuable contents of this work, 
which is difficult to read. Without the 
author’s intention, merely on account of 
the facts which it reports, unadulterated, 
it is one of the most important indict- 
ments of the system of militarism yet 
made. 








RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF STATES 


By the RT. HON. LORD PHILLIMORE 


Nore.—This is the second half of Lord 
Phillimore’s lecture delivered at the Academy 
of International Law, The Hague. 


HE conditions that might be consid- 
ered as leading to intervention are 
three: religion, nationality, humanity. It 
is historical enough that a common faith 
has caused the people of a State to act in 
sympathy with their oppressed or perse- 
cuted coreligionists. It dates back to the 
time of the Crusades. Afterwards we find, 
in the 16th century, numberless interfer- 
ences because of religion; for example: 
the Spaniards aiding the Holy Catholic 
League of France; Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, giving aid to the Reformers of 
the Netherlands. Later—much later—in 
order to take only a striking example, we 
have, in the 19th century, France, Eng- 
land, and Russia intervening with one ac- 
cord between the Sultan of Turkey and 
his subjects in revolt, the Greeks, and the 
sinking of the Turkish fleet at Navarino. 
I do not insist on interventions as re- 
sults of a former treaty, like the interven- 
tions of Russia in Turkey after the Treaty 
of Kainardji, 1774, up to the war of 1887, 
and the Treaty of Berlin in 1878,’ nor 
on the stipulations between Sweden and 
Poland in the Peace of Oliva, 1660, for 
the mutual protection of “Dissenters” and 
Catholics, with all the treaties that fol- 
lowed,? because they are not examples of 
intervention taking its justification from 
the ordinary law. 

Between States, like individuals, a con- 
tract has the force of law. A reciprocal 
treaty, as far as the contracting parties 
are concerned, gives rise to special laws 
and duties. 

When a treaty has once been concluded, 
there is no longer need to fund oneself 
on ordinary international law. The 
claims are deduced from the rights which 
the contract gives. Still, if one philoso- 
phizes a little, how does it happen that 
there are treaties of this sort? The only 





*Phillimore’s “Three Centuries of Treaties 
of Peace,” pp. 54-57. 

? Phillimore’s “Three Centuries of Treaties 
of Peace,” pp. 55, 56. 


reason for them is that human sympathy 
has outrun logic. 

As with religion, so with the sentiment 
of nationality. The two wars of Sardinia 
against Austria, the one in 1848, which 
did not succeed, and that in 1859, when 
King Victor Emmanuel received aid from 
France and had such great success, had 
for motives, at least on the part of Sar- 
dinia, sympathy for the other Italians, 
oppressed men of the same race. 

The English got into war with the 
Boers of Transvaal (1899-1902) because 
they thought that British subjects who in- 
habited the Transvaal were deprived of 
the ordinary rights of citizens. 

How many times has the hatred felt 
by the Irish who have emigrated to the 
United States for the British Empire 
given cause to difficulties and misunder- 
standings between the two countries? Did 
not the House of Representatives even 
vote several years ago a resolution in 
favor of the separation of the two coun- 
tries? Was it not the fear that Serbia 
would form a rallying point for the Slav 
peoples, who said that they were oppressed 
by the Magyars and the Austrians, which 
whetted the demands of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire till she drove Serbia to 
extremes and caused the beginning of the 
World War? 

Now, in the peace treaties that have fol- 
lowed the World War, we see everywhere 
this concession to religious and nationalist 
sympathies. Let us take, for example, 
the Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, of 
September 10, 1919, between the principal 
allied powers and Czechoslovakia : 

“Czechoslovakia undertakes to assure full 
and complete protection of life and liberty to 
all inhabitants of Czechoslovakia, without 
distinction of birth, nationality, language, 
race, or religion. All inhabitants of Czecho- 
slovakia shall be entitled to the free exercise, 
whether public or private, of any creed, re- 
ligion, or belief, where practices are not in- 
consistent with public order or public morals. 
(Article 2). All Czechoslovak Nationals 
shall be equal before the law and shall enjoy 
the same civil and political rights, without 
distinction as to race, language, or religion. 
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“Differences of religion, creed, or confes- 
sion shall not prejudice any Czechoslovak 
National in matters relating to the enjoy- 
ment of civil or political rights, as, for in- 
stance, admission to public employments, 
functions, and honors or the exercise of pro- 
fessions and industries. 

“No restriction shall be imposed on the free 
use by any Czechoslovak National of any 
language in private intercourse, in com- 
merce, in religion, in the press, or publica- 
tions of any kind, or at public meetings. 
(Article 7). 

“Czechoslovak Nationals who belong to 
racial, religious, or linguistic minorities 
shall enjoy the same treatment and security 
in law and in fact as the other Czechoslovak 
Nationals. (Article 8). 

“Czechoslovakia agrees that the stipula- 
tions of chapters I and II, so far as they 
affect persons belonging to racial, religious, 
or linguistic minorities, constitute obligations 
of international concern and shall be placed 
under the guaranty of the League of Nations. 

“Czechoslovakia further agrees that any 
difference of opinion as to questions of law 
or of fact arising out of these articles, be- 
tween the Czechoslovak Government and any 
one of the principal allied and associated 
powers, or any other power a member of the 
Council of the League of Nations, shall be 
held to be a dispute of an international 
character under Article 14 of the covenant 
of the League of Nations. The Czechoslovak 
Government hereby consents that any such 
dispute shall, if the other party hereto de- 
mands, be referred to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The decision of 
the Permanent Court shall be final and shall 
have the same force and effect as an award 
under Article 13 of the convenant.” 


Sir Edward Creasy, the publicist, not 
only justified interference; he made it a 
duty in the following exceptional cases: 


“3. When one intervenes in favor of an 
oppressed people, which has never blended 
its nationality with that of its oppressors, 
who regard it as a foreign race subjected to 
the same sovereign authority, but treated 
differently in other respects.” * 

For the third motive of intervention, 
pure human sympathy, it is founded, I 
suppose, on the principle expressed by the 





*Calvo, “Le Droit international,’ section 
119. 
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slave Davus in the comedy of “Terence”: 
“Homo sum humani nihil a me alienum 
puto.” 

That is what Fiore aims at when he 
uses the phrase: “Every act that ought to 
be considered unjust and illegitimate ac- 
cording to the common law.” 

Hall has almost the same idea.** 

But, in my opinion, one should not 
admit intervention for such a cause. It 
would be boundless. Besides, this is the- 
ory, not practice. I do not remember 
any historical example. That which ap- 
proaches it most is the war between the 
United States and Spain, which would not 
have been provoked by the mere sinking 
of an American warship in the port of 
Havana if public opinion in the States 
had not been already exasperated by what 
seemed the maltreatment bestowed upon 
their neighbors, the inhabitants of Cuba, 
by the government of the mother country. 

An intervention of this kind is not sup- 
ported either by “international custom” 
or by “the doctrine of the greatest pub- 
licists,” and I ask you to reject it from 
jurisprudence. 

What remain are interventions because 
of religious or nationalist sympathy, and 
it seems to me that, after what I have told 
you, it is necessary to admit, always with 
many precautions and within narrow 
limits, that these interventions in do- 
mestic or internal affairs are lawful. 

Now, for the intervention of a third 
State in the disputes between two or more 
other States. This intervention is either 
claimed by one of the disputing parties or 
made spontaneously for the sake of gen- 
eral security. 

You will find this subject largely dis- 
cussed by the writers of the 19th century, 
but for my part I am not going to retain 
you long, because since the formation of 
the League of Nations this, for most of 
the world, is a matter of convention, being 
governed by the covenant. 


“Article 11 


“Any war or threat of war, whether im- 
mediately affecting any of the members of 
the League or not, is hereby declared a 
matter of concern to the whole League, and 
the League shall take any action that may be 
deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 





‘Pars. 91, 95. 
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peace of nations. In case any such emer- 
gency should arise, the Secretary General 
shall on the request of any member of the 
League forthwith summon a meeting of the 
Council. 

It is also declared to be the friendly right 
of each member of the League to bring to the 
attention of the Assembly or of the Council 
any circumstance whatever affecting inter- 
national relations which threatens to disturb 
international peace or the good understand- 
ing between nations upon which peace de- 
pends.” 


Also by 
“Article 17 

“In the event of a dispute between a mem- 
ber of the League and a State which is not a 
member of the League, or between States not 
members of the League, the State or States 
not members of the League shall be invited 
to accept the obligations of membership in 
the League for the purposes of such dispute, 
upon such conditions as the Council may 
deem just. If such invitation is accepted, 
the provisions of Articles 12 to 16, inclusive, 
shall be applied with such modifications as 
may be deemed necessary by the Council. 


“If a State so invited shall refuse to 


accept the obligations of membership in the . 


League for the purposes of such dispute, and 
shall resort to war against a member of the 
League, the provisions of Article 16 shall be 
applicable as against the State taking such 
action. 

“If both parties to the dispute, when so in- 
vited, refuse to accept the obligations of 


Yesternight Death held his revels, 
And his wine was scalding blood; 
And his score of thirsty Devils 
Set it streaming like a flood; 
Deep they drank, until a whirling 
Madness seized them in its gale; 
And their raging songs came hurling 
Molten notes of iron hail. 
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membership in the League for the purposes 
of such dispute, the Council may take such 
measures and make such recommendations 
as will prevent hostilities and will result in 
the settlement of the dispute.” 


It may be said that this article has no 
force for a State which has not consented 
to the covenant; but, looking at the other 
side, one might say that an ally could 
always come to aid its associate, and that 
in this matter all the States which are 
members of the League of Nations have 
made a real league of alliance. 

Still for the League to use this article 
to interfere, “ésqualité” in a dispute, let 
us say between Germany and Russia, or 
between the United States and Ecuador 
or Mexico (as long as these nations re- 
main outside of the League), would be a 
grave thing, for which the covenant, res 
inter alios acta, would not be an adequate 
justification, and which would not be 
founded in justice, except in the rather 
improbable case that the dispute threat- 
ened peace or security of some members of 
the League, in which case one would fall 
back on the ordinary law. 

For the States bound by the covenant 
there is no difficulty; the question falls 
under the law of contract. 

I have been forced, gentlemen, to con- 
secrate the whole of this second lecture to 
the right of independence, with its correc- 
tive on the other side, the right of inter- 
vention in the cases above mentioned. 
For the rest of the chapter on rights I 
must wait until the next lecture. 


Heaven heard the drunken bestials,— 
Angels saw their work of woe; 

Lowly mourned the grand celestials 
Mighty Death should sink so low. 

Earth grows desolate and lonely,— 
Mortals waste beneath the blight; 

Hearts that once breathed blessings only, 
Curse the revels of that night. 

—George Birdseye. 
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PENNY WISDOM IN GERMANY 
By D. CLAUSEWITZ 


(Nore.—In the following article a German 
writer describes, in a rather whimsical man- 
ner, some of the things that happened in 
Germany when the rentenmark was intro- 
duced in the place of the absurdly depreci- 
ated currency and prices began to be reck- 
oned in plain marks and pfennigs instead of 
in billions and quadrillions of marks.) 


‘6 HREE cakes a mark!” “Three for 
10 pfennigs!” “50 pfennigs a 
dozen !” 

Soap, boot-laces, oranges. The Christ- 
mas angels had dressed up as street mon- 
gers and blew along the streets from all 
corners and about all places. Amazed like 
children, the figure-crushed inhabitants of 
great cities were crowding round the street- 
monger angels and bought, bought, bought. 
That all seemed really given away for 
nothing. 

Soap—three cakes of real soap all at 
once! One scarcely dared. That had rep- 
resented half a week’s salary until now. 
When a cake was finished, one had always 
tried whether one couldn’t do without for 
a whole week, until one made up one’s 
mind again, after all. And then it was at 
best only common soap and one cake. And 
now three cakes, all at once, of toilet 
soap—fabulous! 

Boot-laces! Ye gods! Even Mr. Mor- 
gan, I believe, has not got as much money 
as we had to pay for one pair of boot- 


laces. At the end we had gone the pace, 
really. 
The Austrians—pooh! At 70,000 


crowns they became stabilized, gave up the 
race. We did not stop at such trifles. We 
beat the crown, the Polish mark, and even 
the Soviet ruble; and the last-mentioned 
surely did accomplish everything possible 
in the way of falling. We beat the ruble 
hollow. For the amount we had to pay 
for one pair of boot-laces one could al- 
ways get a rump steak still in Moscow, or 
a pair of bocts in Warsaw, and in Vienna 
a motor car. And now three laces for 10 
pfennigs! Is it possible? Marvelous! 
And the oranges! Were they not a 
luxury? One did not even dream of them! 
A dozen of oranges! One would have de- 
served being placed under guardianship 
for such an idea. It was just like a pound 
of caviar for breakfast! Oranges were 
generally allotted to those from month-to- 
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month increasing kinds of things that did 
not count, that were beyond the range of 
possibility and were not even given a 
thought. 

And now one thought and pondered a 
good while—a very long while—until, 
timidly and bashfully, one bought a half 
dozen, quickly hiding them away in the 
pocket of one’s overcoat. ‘There should, at 
least, nobody be the wiser for one’s crim- 
inal prodigality. 

So we were living in a fool’s paradise, 
where all sorts of delicious and necessary 
things are growing on the trees, and who- 
ever lusted took. They did scarcely cost 
anything. 

But alas! how long! 

For four years we have been hunted 
about on cipher-ladders, until we had be- 
come either perfect jonglers or insane, and 
at the end we discovered that the naughts 
were in the wrong places—i. e., that they 
should be placed behind the comma and 
not before. 

This is the reason why we went over to 
the dollar. One calculated in dollars, one 
had got dollars, one shuffled in dollars 
until, until—yes, then we discovered again 
that the dollar, too, was depreciating. 
What one could get for half a dollar in the 
summer did suddenly cost two or three of 
these pleasingly clean greenbacks. 

Now the naughts have fallen off the 
prices like withered leaves, and the dollar 
remains where it is and we scarcely want 
it any more, and the figures seem so de- 
lightfully small. One may again .. . 

And there one must, of course, discover 
something else again, namely, one has not 
got. One has not got the precious renten- 
mark wherewith one may buy anything. 
One calculates and turns one’s pockets in- 
side out and wonders. One always won- 
ders. But one has got it. That is the 
only certainty. One has only got the 
pfennigs, which have now also come back 
again. For a while they were still repre- 
sented by notes with milliards printed on ; 
but we had lost all respect for them. They 
were dirty and torn, like tattered soldiers 
of a vanquished army—held up to public 
contempt. They will soon have disap- 
peared. Their place is being taken by 
the good old honest pfennig—partly by 
the worthy copper pfennig of the peace 
time, partly by its new brethren, which 
are still quite shiny. 
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We, however, are daily making new dis- 
coveries. For instance a dozen or oranges 
50 pfennigs. All right! But every day 
makes 15 marks a month. ‘Tramway, 
15 pfennigs. All right! But twice a 
day is 9 marks a month. That is 24 
marks already, and that you can’t afford, 
my dear fellow, because your boss, who so 
kindly paid you in advance, as much as 
you wanted—amillions, milliards, billions, 
and more and more—is now dead off. He 
pays you 15 marks a week, wherewith you 
have to make shift, and you may be glad 
if you are not retrenched on the Ist 
proximo. 

The privy-councillor, it is true, is now, 
at last, receiving again a better pay than 
the street-sweeper ; but what he receives is 
not overwhelming, all the same. It is 
certainly not enough for oranges; and so 
he trots again past the orange cart, to- 
gether with the street-sweeper, and neither 
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pays any heed to the southern delicacies. 
These delicacies are again amongst those 
kinds of things that do not count, that 
are beyond, etc., ete. And the street 
mongers don’t look any more like angels, 
but again like ordinary street mongers. 

But cheer up, O German soul! This 
state of things has also its advantages. 
In the cigarettes you can afford to buy, 
there is no nicotine any more, since a 
good long time already. The coffee you may 
drink will not cause you any palpitations 
of the heart. The 10-pfennig beer, my 
dear fellow, contains no traces of alcohol, 
which is so obnoxious to the system; nor 
will you be afflicted with shortness of 
breath, owing to obesity, even if you 
should sometimes gasp for breath. 

You learn to appreciate the pfennig. 
You respect it and grow worthy of the 
“Taler,” even if you do not get one. One 
must not be so materialistic. 
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The hosts of rain rush into war tonight; 

Its cavalry charges, mounted on the wind, 

Its far artillery rolls and roars, behind, 

Before, on every side—from depth to height, 

The sky is all confusion, conflict, flight, 

And close pursuit, like madness in the mind. 

The arrows of the lightning, golden-twined, 

Now here, now there, shoot in sky-branching flight. 


But would all battles were as is the rain’s, 

Which wakes to life, nor strews the field with dead— 
Covering blue-topped hills, fresh groves, wide plains 
With springing hosts of flowers and grass instead, 
While every drop that greets the morning's eyes 
Shines like a jewel lost from paradise. 


From Smart Set, October, 1914. 


—Harry Kemp. 
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HISTORY OF THE LEAGUE DIS- 
ARMAMENT WORK 


Statement Prepared for the Fifth Assembly of 
the League by the First and Third 
Committees 

The problem of the reduction of armaments 
is presented in Article 8 of the Covenant in 
terms which reveal at the outset the com- 
plexity of the question and which explain 
the tentative manner in which the subject 
has been treated by the League of Nations 
in the last few years. 

“The members of the League recognize that 
the maintenance of peace requires the reduc- 
tion of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of interna- 
tional obligations.” 

Here we see clearly expressed the need 
of reducing the burden which armaments im- 
posed upon the nations immediately after 
the war and of putting a stop to the compe- 
tition in armaments, which was in itself a 
threat to the peace of the world. But, at 
the same time, there is recognized the duty 
of safeguarding the national security of the 
members of the League and of safeguarding 
it, not only by the maintenance of a necessary 
minimum of troops, but also by the co-opera- 
tion of all the nations, by a vast organization 
for peace. 

Such is the meaning of the Covenant, 
which, while providing for reduction of arma- 
ments properly so called, recognizes at the 
same time the need of common action by 
all the members of the League, with a view to 
compelling a possible disturber of the peace 
to respect his international obligations. 

Thus, in this first paragraph of Article 8, 
which is so short but so pregnant, mention is 
made of all the problems which have en- 
gaged the attention of our predecessors and 
ourselves and which the present Assembly 
has specially instructed us to solve, the prob- 
lems of collective security and the reduction 
of armaments. 

Taking up Article 8 of the Covenant, the 
First Assembly had already outlined a pro- 


gram. At its head it placed a pronounce- 
ment of the Supreme Council: 

“In order to diminish the economic diffi- 
culties of Europe, armies should everywhere 
be reduced to a peace footing. Armaments 
should be limited to the lowest possible figure 
compatible with national security.” 

The Assembly also called attention to a 
resolution of the International Financial 
Conference of Brussels, held a short time 
before: 

“Recommending to the Council of the 
League of Nations the desirability of confer- 
ring at once with the several governments 
concerned with a view to securing a general 
reduction of the crushing burdens which, on 
their existing scale, armaments still impose 
on the impoverished peoples of the world, 
sapping their resources and imperilling their 
recovery from the ravages of war.” 

It also requested its two advisory com- 
missions to set to work at once to collect 
the necessary information regarding the prob- 
lem referred to in Article 8 of the Covenant. 

From the beginning, the work of the Tem- 
porary Mixed Commission and of the Per- 
manent Advisory Commission revealed the 
infinite complexity of the question. 

The Second Assembly limited its resolu- 
tions to the important, but none the less (if 
one may say so) secondary, questions of 
traffic in arms and their manufacture by 
private enterprise. It only touched upon the 
questions of military expenditure and budgets 
in the form of recommendations and, as re- 
gards the main question of reduction of 
armaments, it confined itself to asking the 
Temporary Mixed Commission to formulate 
a definite scheme. 

It was between the second and third 
assemblies that the latter commission, which 
was beginning to get to grips with the vari- 
ous problems, revealed their constituent ele- 
ments. In its report it placed on record 
that— 

“The memory of the World War was still 
maintaining in many countries a feeling of 
insecurity, which was represented in the 
candid statements in which, at the request 
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of the Assembly, several of them had put 
forward the requirements of their national 
security, and the geographical and political 
considerations which contributed to shape 
their policy in the matter of armaments.” 

At the same time, however, the commis- 
sion stated: 

“Consideration of these statements as a 
whole has clearly revealed not only the 
sincere desire of the governments to reduce 
national armaments and the corresponding 
expenditure to a minimum, but also the im- 
portance of the results achieved. These 
facts,” according to the commission, “are 
indisputable, and are confirmed, moreover, by 
the replies received from governments to 
the recommendation of the Assembly regard- 
ing the limitation of military expenditure.” 

That is the point we had reached two 
years ago; there was a unanimous desire to 
reduce armaments. Reductions, though as 
yet inadequate, had been begun, and there 
was a still stronger desire to insure the se- 
curity of the world by a stable and perma- 
nent organization for peace. 

That was the position which, after long 
discussions, gave rise at the Third Assembly 
to the famous Resolution XIV and at the 
Fourth Assembly to the draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance, for which we are now 
substituting the protocol submitted to the 
Fifth Assembly. 

What progress has been made during these 
four years? 

Although the Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
was approved in principle by eighteen gov- 
ernments, it gave rise to certain misgivings. 
We need only recall the most important of 
these, hoping that a comparison between 
them and an analysis of the new scheme will 
demonstrate that the first and third com- 
mittees have endeavored, with a large meas- 
ure of success, to dispose of the objections 
raised, and that the present scheme conse- 
quently represents an immense advance on 
anything that has hitherto been done. 

In the first place, a number of governments 
or delegates to the Assembly argued that the 
guarantees provided by the draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance did not imply with suffi- 
cient definiteness the reduction of armaments 
which is the ultimate object of our work. 

The idea of the treaty was to give effect to 
Article 8 of the Covenant, but many persons 
considered that it did not, in fact, secure 
the automatic execution of that article. Even 
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if a reduction of armaments was achieved 
by its means, the amount of the reduction 
was left, so the opponents of the treaty 
urged, to the estimation of each government, 
and there was nothing to show that it would 
be considerable. 

With equal force many States complained 
that no provision had been made for the de- 
velopment of the juridical and moral ele- 
ments of the Covenant by the side of material 
guarantees. The novel character of the 
charter given to the nations in 1919 lay essen- 
tially in the advent of a moral solidarity 
which foreshadowed the coming of a new era. 
That principle ought to have, as its natural 
consequence, the extension of arbitration and 
international jurisdiction, without which no 
human society can be solidly grounded. A 
considerable portion of the Assembly asked 
that efforts should also be made in this di- 
rection. The draft treaty seemed from this 
point of view to be insufficient and ill- 
balanced. 

Finally, the articles relating to partial 
treaties gave rise, as you are aware, to cer- 
tain objections. Several governments con- 
sidered that they would lead to the estab- 
lishment of groups of powers animated by 
hostility toward other powers or groups of 
powers, and that they would cause political 
tension. The absence of the barriers of com- 
pulsory arbitration and judicial intervention 
was evident here as everywhere else. 

Thus, by a logical and gradual process, 
there was elaborated the system at which we 
have now arrived. 

The reduction of armaments required by 
the Covenant and demanded by the general 
situation of the world today led us to con- 
sider the question of security as a necessary 
complement to disarmament. 

The support demanded from different 
States by other States less favorably situ- 
ated had placed the former under the obliga- 
tions of asking for a sort of moral and legal 
guarantee that the States which have to be 
supported would act in perfect good faith 
and would always endeavor to settle their 
disputes by pacific means. 

It became evident, however, with greater 
clearness and force than ever before, that if 
the security and effective assistance de- 
manded in the event of aggression was the 
condition sine qua non of the reduction of 
armaments, it was at the same time the 
necessary complement of the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes, since the non- 
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execution of a sentence obtained by pacific 
methods of settlement would necessarily 
drive the world back to the system of armed 
force. Sentences imperatively require sanc- 
tions or the whole system would fall to the 
ground. 

Arbitration was therefore considered by 
the Fifth Assembly to be the necessary third 
factor, the complement of the two others 
with which it must be combined in order to 
build up the new system set forth in the 
protocol. 

Thus, after five years’ hard work, we have 
decided to propose to the members of the 
League the present system of arbitration, 
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security, and reduction of armaments—a 
system which we regard as being complete 
and sound. 

That is the position with which the Fifth 
Assembly has to deal today. The desire to 
arrive at a successful issue is unanimous. A 
great number of the decisions adopted in the 
past years had met with general approval, 
There was a thoroughly clear appreciation 
of the undoubted gaps which had to be filled 
and of the reasonable apprehensions which 
had to be dissipated. Conditions were there- 
fore favorable for arriving at an agreement. 

An agreement has been arrived at on the 
basis of the draft protocol which is now 
submitted to you for consideration. 





PROTOCOL FOR THE PACIFIC SETTLEMENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


Text Approved by the First and Third Committees 
and Revised by the Drafting Committee 


Submitted to the Assembly on October 1, 1924, 

by the First and Third Committees and 

Adopted Unanimously the Next Day 

Animated by the firm desire to insure the 
maintenance of general peace and the se- 
curity of nations whose existence, inde- 
pendence or territories may be threatened ; 
recognizing the solidarity of the members of 
the international community; asserting that 
a war of aggression constitutes a violation 
of this solidarity and an international crime; 
desirous of facilitating the complete appli- 
cation of the system provided in the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations for the pacific 
settlement of disputes between States and 
of insuring the repression of international 
crimes; and for the purpose of realizing, as 
contemplated by Article 8 of the Covenant, 
the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations, the undersigned, 
duly authorized to that effect, agree as fol- 
lows: 

Article 1 

The signatory States undertake to make 
every effort in their power to secure the in- 
troduction into the Covenant of amendments 
on the lines of the provisions contained in 
the following articles. 

They agree that, as between themselves, 
these provisions shall be binding as from the 


coming into force of the present protocol and 
that, so far as they are concerned, the 
Assembly and the Council of the League of 
Nations shall thenceforth have power to exer- 
cise all the rights and perform all the duties 
conferred upon them by the protocol. 


Article 2 


The signatory States agree in no case to 
resort to war either with one another or 
against a State which, if the occasion arises, 
accepts all the obligations hereinafter set 
out, except in case of resistance to acts of 
aggression or when acting in agreement with 
the Council or the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in accordance with the provisions 
of the Covenant and of the present protocol. 


Article 3 


The signatory States undertake to recog- 
nize as compulsory, ipso facto and without 
special agreement, the jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice in 
the cases covered by paragraph 2 of Article 
36 of the statute of the court, but without 
prejudice to the right of any States, when 
acceding to the special protocol provided for 
in the said article and opened for signature 
on December 16, 1920, to make reservations 
compatible with the said clause. 

Accession to this special protocol, opened 
for signature on December 16, 1920, must be 
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given within the month following the com- 
ing into force of the present protocol. 

States which accede to the present protocol, 
after its coming into force, must carry out 
the above obligation within the month fol- 
lowing their accession. 


Article 4 


With a view to render more complete the 
provisions of paragraphs 4, 5, 6, and 7 of 
Article 15 of the Covenant, the signatory 
States agree to comply with the following 
procedure : 

1. If the dispute submitted to the Council 
is not settled by it as provided in paragraph 
3 of the said Article 15, the Council shall 
endeavor to persuade the parties to submit 
the dispute to judicial settlement or arbi- 
tration. 

2. (a) If the parties cannot agree to do so, 
there shall, at the request of at least one of 
the parties, be constituted a committee of 
arbitrators. The committee shall, so far as 
possible, be constituted by agreement between 
the parties. 

(b) If within the period fixed by the Coun- 
cil the parties have failed to agree, in whole 
or in part, upon the number, the names, and 
the powers of the arbitrators and upon the 
procedure, the Council shall settle the points 
remaining in suspense. It shall with the 
utmost possible dispatch select in consulta- 
tion with the parties the arbitrators and 
their president from among persons who by 
their nationality, their personal character, 
and their experience appear to it to furnish 
the highest guarantees of competence and 
impartiality. 

(c) After the claims of the parties have 
been formulated, the committee of arbitra- 
tors, on the request of any party, shall 
through the medium of the Council request 
an advisory opinion upon any points of law 
in dispute from the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which in such case 
shall meet with the utmost possible dispatch. 

3. If none of the parties asks for arbitra- 
tion, the ouncil shall again take the dispute 
under consideration. If the Council reaches 
a report which is unanimously agreed to by 
the members thereof other than the repre- 
sentatives of any of the parties to the 
dispute, the signatory States agree to comply 
with the recommendations therein. 

4. If the Council fails to reach a report 
which is concurred in by all its members, 


other than the representatives of any of the 
parties to the dispute, it shall submit the 
dispute to arbitration. It shall itself de- 
termine the composition, the powers, and the 
procedure of the committee of arbitrators 
and, in the choice of the arbitrators, shall 
bear in mind the guarantees of competence 
and impartiality referred to in paragraph 2 
(b) above. 

5. In no case may a solution, upon which 
there has already been a unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Council accepted by one of 
the parties concerned, be again called in 
question. 

6. The signatory States undertake that 

they will carry out in full good faith any 
judicial sentence or arbitral award that may 
be rendered, and that they will comply, as 
provided in paragraph 3 above, with the 
solutions recommended by the Council. In 
the event of a State failing to carry out the 
above undertakings, the Council shall exert 
all its influence to secure compliance there- 
with. If it fails therein, it shall propose 
what steps should be taken to give effect 
thereto, in accordance with the provision 
contained at the end of Article 13 of the 
Covenant. Should a State in disregard of the 
above undertakings resort to war, the sanc- 
tions provided for by Article 16 of the Cove- 
nant interpreted in the manner indicated in 
the present protocol, shall immediately be- 
come applicable to it. 
“7. The provisions of the present article do 
not apply to the settlement of disputes which 
arise as the result of measures of war taken 
by one or more signatory States in agree- 
ment with the Council or the Assembly. 


Article 5 


The provisions of paragraph 8 of Article 
15 of the Covenant shall continue to apply 
in proceedings before the Council. 

If in the course of an arbitration, such as 
is contemplated by Article 4 above, one of 
the parties claims that the dispute, or part 
thereof, arises out of a matter which by inter- 
national law is solely within the domestic 
jurisdiction of that party, the arbitrators 
shall on this point take the advice of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
through the medium of the Council. The 
opinion of the Court shall be binding upon 
the arbitrators, who, if the opinion is affirma- 
tive, shall confine themselves to so declaring 
in their award. 
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If the question is held by the Court or by 
the Council to be a matter solely within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the State, this de- 
cision shall not prevent consideration of the 
situation by the Council or by the Assembly 
under Article II of the Covenant. 


Article 6 


If, in accordance with paragraph 9 of 
Article 15 of the Covenant, a dispute is re- 
ferred to the Assembly, that body shall have 
for the settlement of the dispute all the 
powers conferred upon the Council as to 
endeavoring to reconcile the parties in the 
manner laid down in paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 
of Article 15 of the Covenant and in para- 
graph 1 of Article 4 above. 

Should the Assembly fail to achieve an 
amicable settlement: 

If one of the parties asks for arbitration, 
the Council shall proceed to constitute the 
committee of arbitrators in the manner pro- 
vided in subparagraphs (a), (b), and (c) of 
paragraph 2 of Article 4 above. 

If no party asks for arbitration, the As- 
sembly shall again take the dispute under 
consideration and shall have in this con- 
nection the same powers as the Council. Rec- 
ommendations embodied in a report of the 
Assembly, provided that it secures the meas- 
ure of support stipulated at the end of para- 
graph 10 of Article 15 of the Covenant, shall 
have the same value and effect, as regards all 
matters dealt with in the present protocol, 
as recommendations embodied in a report of 
the Council adopted as provided in paragraph 
3 of Article 4 above. 

If the necessary majority cannot be 
obtained, the dispute shall be submitted to 
arbitration and the Council shall determine 
the composition, the powers, and the pro- 
cedure of the Committee of Arbitrators as 
laid down in paragraph 4 of Article 4. 


Article 7 


In the event of a dispute arising between 
two or more signatory States, these States 
agree that they will not, either before the 
dispute is submitted to proceedings for pacific 
settlement or during such proceedings, make 
any increase of their armaments or effectives 
which might modify the position established 
by the Conference for the Reduction of 
Armaments provided for by Article 17 of the 
present protocol, nor will they take any 
measure of military, naval, air, industrial or 
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economic mobilization, nor in general any 
action of a nature likely to extend the dis 
pute or render it more acute. 

It shall be the duty of the Council, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article 11 of 
the Covenant, to take under consideration 
any complaint as to infraction of the above 
undertakings which is made to it by one or 
more of the States parties to the dispute. 
Should the Council be of opinion that the 
complaint requires investigation, it shall, if 
it deems it expedient, arrange for inquiries 
and investigations in one or more of the 
countries concerned. Such inquiries and in- 
vestigations shall be carried out with the 
utmost posible dispatch and the signatory 
States undertake to afford every facility for 
“arrying them out. 

The sole object of measures taken by the 
Council as above provided is to facilitate 
the pacific settlement of disputes and they 
shall in no way prejudge the actual settle- 
ment. 

If the result of such inquiries and investi- 
gations is to establish an infraction of the 
provisions of the first paragraph of the pres- 
ent Article, it shall be the duty of the Coun- 
cil to summon the State or States guilty of 
the infraction to put an end thereto. Should 
the State or States in question fail to comply 
with such summons, the Council shall declare 
them to be guilty of a violation of the Cove- 
nant or of the present protocol, and shall 
decide upon the measures to be taken with 
a view to end as soon as possible a situation 
of a nature to threaten the peace of the 
world. 

For the purposes of the present article, de- 
cisions of the Council may be taken by a 
two-thirds majority. 


Article 8 


The signatory States undertake to abstain 
from any act which might constitute a threat 
of aggression against another State. 

If one of the signatory States is of opin- 
ion that another State is making preparations 
for war, it shall have the right to bring the 
matter to the notice of the Council. 

The Council, if it ascertains that the facts 
are as alleged, shall proceed as provided in 
paragraphs 2, 4, and 5 of Article 7. 


Article 9 


The existence of demilitarized zones being 
calculated to prevent aggression and to facili- 
tate a definite finding of the nature provided 
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for in Artice 10 below, the establishment of 
such zones between States mutually consent- 
ing thereto is recommended as a means of 
avoiding violations of the present protocol. 

The demilitarized zones already existing 
under the terms of certain treaties or con- 
ventions, or which may be established in 
future between States mutually consenting 
thereto, may, at the request and at the ex- 
pense of one or more of the conterminous 
States, be placed under a temporary or 
permanent system of supervision to be 
organized by the Council. 


Article 10 


ivery State which resorts to war in viola- 
tion of the undertakings contained in the 
Covenant or in the present protocol is an 
aggressor. Violation of the rules laid down 
for a demilitarized zone shall be held 
equivalent to resort to war. 

In the event of hostilities having broken 
out, any State shall be presumed to be an 
aggressor unless a decision of the Council, 
which must be taken unanimously, shall 
otherwise declare: 

1. If it has refused to submit the dispute 
to the procedure of pacific settlement pro- 
vided by Articles 13 and 15 of the Covenant 
as amplified by the present protocol, or to 
comply with a judicial sentence or arbitral 
award or with a unanimous recommendation 
of the Council, or has disregarded a unani- 
mous report of the Council, a judicial sen- 
tence or an arbitral award recognizing that 
the dispute between it and the other bellig- 
erent State arises out of a matter which by 
international law is solely within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of the latter State; neverthe- 
less, in the last case the State shall only be 
presumed to be an aggressor if it has not 
previously submitted the question to the 
Council or the Assembly, in accordance with 
Article 11 of the Covenant. 

2. If it has violated provisional measures 
enjoined by the Council for the period while 
the proceedings are in progress as contem- 
plated by Article 7 of the present protocol. 

Apart from the cases dealt with in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of the present Article, if the 
council does not at once succeed in determin- 
ing the aggressor, it shall be bound to en- 
join upon the belligerents an armistice, and 
shall fix the terms, acting, if need be, by a 
two-thirds majority and shall supervise its 
execution. 


Any belligerent which has refused to ac- 
cept the armistice or has violated its terms 
shall be deemed an aggressor. 

The Council shall call upon the signatory 
States to apply forthwith against the aggres- 
sor the sanctions provided by Article 11 of 
the present protocol, and any signatory State 
thus called upon shall thereupon be entitled 
to exercise the rights of a belligerent. 


Article 11 


As soon as the Council has called upon the 
signatory States to apply sanctions, as pro- 
vided in the last paragraph of Article 10 
of the present protocol, the obligations of the 
said States, in regard to the sanctions of all 
kinds mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
Article 16 of the Covenant, will immediately 
become operative in order that such sanc- 
tions may forthwith be employed against the 
aggressor. 

Those obligations shall be interpreted as 
obliging each of the signatory States to co- 
operate loyally and effectively in support of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
in resistance to any act of aggression, in the 
degree which its geographical position and 
its particular situation as regards armaments 
allow. 

In accordance with paragraph 3 of Article 
16 of the Covenant, the signatory States give 
a joint and several undertaking to come to 
the assistance of the State attacked or threat- 
ened, and to give each other mutual support 
by means of facilities and reciprocal ex- 
changes as regards the provision of raw ma- 
terials and supplies of every kind, openings 
of credits, transport, and transit, and for 
this purpose to take all measures in their 
power to preserve the safety of communica- 
tions by land and by sea of the attacked or 
threatened State. 

if both parties to the dispute are aggres- 
sors within the meaning of Article 10, the 
economic and financial sanctions shall be 
applied to both of them. 


Article 12 


In view of the complexity of the conditions 
in which the Council may be called upon to 
exercise the functions mentioned in Article 
11 of the present protocol concerning 
economic and financial sanctions, and in 
order to determine more exactly the guar- 
antees afforded by the present protocol to 
the signatory States, the Council shall forth- 
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with invite the economic and financial organi- 
zations of the League of Nations to consider 
and report as to the nature of the steps 
to be taken to give effect to the financial 
and economic sanctions and measures of 
co-operation contemplated in Article 16 of 


the Covenant and in Article 11 of this 
protocol. 
When in possession of this information, 


the Council shall draw up through its com- 
petent organs: 1, plans of action for the 
application of the economic and financial 
sanctions against an aggressor State; 2, 
plans of economic and financial co-operation 
between a State attacked and the different 
States assisting it; and shall communicate 
these plans to the members of the League 
and to the other signatory States. 


Article 13 


In view of the contingent military, naval, 
and air sanctions provided for by Article 
16 of the Covenant and by Article 11 of the 
present protocol, the Council shall be en- 
titled to receive undertakings from States 
determining in advance the military, naval, 
and air forces which they would be able 
to bring into action immediately to insure 
the fulfilment of the obligations in regard 
to sanctions which result from the Covenant 
and the present protocol. 

Furthermore, as soon as the Council has 
called upon the signatory States to apply 
sanctions, as provided in the last paragraph 
of Article 10 above, the said States may, in 
accordance with any agreements which they 
may previously have concluded, bring to the 
assistance of a particular State which is the 
victim of aggression their military, naval, 
and air forces. 

The agreements mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph shall be registered and published 
by the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 
They shall remain open to all States mem- 
bers of the League which may desire to ac- 
cede thereto. 


Article 14 


The Council shall alone be competent to 
declare that the application of sanctions 
shall cease and normal conditions be re- 
established. 


Article 15 


In conformity with the spirit of the present 
protocol, the signatory States agree that the 
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whole cost of any military, naval, or air 
operations undertaken for the repression of 
an aggression under the terms of the protocol, 
and reparation for all losses suffered by in- 
dividuals, whether civilians or combatants, 
and for all material damage caused by the 
operations of both sides, shall be borne by the 
aggressor State up to the extreme limit of 
its capacity. 

Nevertheless, in view of Article 10 of the 
Covenant, neither the territorial integrity nor 
the political independence of the aggressor 
State shall in any case be affected as the 
result of the application of the sanctions 
mentioned in the present protocol. 


Article 16 


The signatory States agree that in the 
event of a dispute between one or more of 
them and one or more States which have 
not signed the present protocol and are not 
members of the League of Nations, such non- 
member States shall be invited, on the condi- 
tions contemplated in Article 17 of the Cove- 
nant, to submit, for the purpose of a pacific 
settlement, to the obligations accepted by 
the State signatories of the present protocol. 

If the State so invited, having refused to 
accept the said conditions and obligations, re- 
sorts to war against a signatory State, the 
provisions of Article 16 of the Covenant, as 
defined by the present protocol, shall be 
applicable against it. 


Article 17 


The signatory States undertake to par- 
ticipate in an International Conference for 
the Reduction of Armaments which shall 
be convened by the Council and shall meet 
at Geneva on Monday, June 15, 1925. All 
other States, whether members of the League 
or not, shall be invited to this conference. 

In preparation for the convening of the 
conference, the Council shall draw up, with 
due regard to the undertakings contained in 
Articles 11 and 13 of the present protocol, 
a general program for the reduction and 
limitation of armaments, which shall be laid 
before the conference and which shall be 
communicated to the governments at the 
earliest possible date, and at the latest three 
months before the conference meets. 

If by May 1, 1925, ratifications have not 
been deposited by at least a majority of the 
permanent members of the Council and ten 
other members of the League, the Secretary- 
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General of the League shall immediately 
consult the Council as to whether he shall 
eancel the invitations or merely adjourn the 
conference until a sufficient number of rati- 
fications have been deposited. 


Article 18 


Wherever mention is made in Article 10, 
or in any other provision of the present 
protocol, of a decision of the Council, this 
shall be understood in the sence of Article 15 
of the Covenant, namely, that the votes of the 
representatives of the parties to the dispute 
shall not be counted when reckoning 
unanimity or fhe necessary majority. 


Article 19 


Except as expressly provided by its terms, 
the present protocol shall not affect in any 
way the rights and obligations of members 
of the League as determined by the Cove- 
nant. 


Article 20 


Any dispute as to the interpretation of the 
present protocol shall be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 


Article 21 


The present protocol, of which the French 
and English texts are both authentic, shall 
be ratified. 

The deposit of ratifications shall be made 
at the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. 

States of which the seat of government is 
outside Europe will be entitled merely to in- 
form the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions that their ratification has been given; 
in that case they must transmit the instru- 
ment of ratification as soon as possible. 

So soon as the majority of the permanent 
members of the Council and ten other mem- 
bers of the League have deposited or have 
effected their ratifications, a procés-verbal 
to that effect shall be drawn up by the 
Secretariat. 

After the said procés-verbal has been 
drawn up, the protocol shall come into force 
as soon as the plan for the reduction of arma- 
ments has been adopted by the conference 
provided for in Article 17. 

If within such period after the adoption 
of the plan for the reduction of armaments 
as shall be fixed by the said conference the 
plan has not been carried out, the Council 
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to that effect; 
present 


shall make a declaration 
this declaration shall render the 
protocol null and void. 

The grounds on which the Council may 
declare that the plan drawn up by the In- 
ternational Conference for the Reduction of 
Armaments has not been carried out, and 
that in consequence the present protocol has 
been rendered null and void, shall be laid 
down by the conference itself. 

A signatory State which, after the expira- 
tion of the period fixed by the conference, 
fails to comply with the plan adopted by the 
conference, shall not be admitted to benefit 
by the provisions of the present protocol. 

In faith whereof the undersigned, duly 
authorized for this purpose, have signed the 
present protocol. 

Done at Geneva, on the — day of October, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-four, in a single 
copy, which will be kept in the archives of 
the Secretariat of the League and registered 
by it on the date of its coming into force. 


NOTE ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY PROJECT 


(Note.—On September 10, 1924, the De- 
partment of State communicated to the Brit- 
ish Embassy the following note regarding the 
instructions to be given to the Joint Board 
of Engineers for the investigation of the 
proposed St. Lawrence Waterway project.) 
EXCELLENCY : 

I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your note of August 18, 1924, in 
which you communicate the views of the 
Canadian Government concerning the recom- 
mendations for instructions to be given by 
the United States and Canada to the enlarged 
Joint Board of Engineers appointed for the 
investigation of the proposed St. Lawrence 
Waterway. 

It is observed that the Canadian Govern- 
ment is prepared to accept the recommenda- 
tions formulated by the technical officers 
designated for that purpose by the two gov- 
ernments, and to adopt them as instructions 
to be given to the Canadian members of the 
enlarged Joint Board of Engineers, but that 
it is unable to accept the proposed amend- 
ment of section 6b of the recommendations 
which was communicated in my note of July 
2, 1924, to the British chargé d'affaires ad 
interim, by virtue of which the Joint Board 
of Engineers would be instructed to give 
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consideration to the question of the extent 
to which the unequal diversions from Lake 
Erie and the Niagara River for power com- 
pensate for loss of power attributable to 
diversions from Lake Michigan. 

The Government of the United States is 
quite willing to have the Joint Board of 
ingineers develop the facts with respect to 
any phase of the St. Lawrence problem with 
a view to arriving at an equitable adjustment 
of the rights and interests of the two coun- 
tries therein, but it is not convinced that it 
would be wise to consider the power value of 
diversions from Lake Michigan without, at 
the same time, considering the power value 
of other diversions. 

In view of the fact that the recommenda- 
tions formulated by the technical officers 
have, with the exception of section 6, met 
with the approval of the United States and 
Canada, this government is prepared to in- 
struct the American representatives on the 
Joint Board of Engineers to proceed with the 
consideration and investigation of the mat- 
ters covered by the recommendations of the 
technical officers, with the exception of the 
questions in section 6, if the Canadian Gov- 
ernment should be willing to issue similar 
instructions to its representatives. 

This government is further prepared, if 
such a course should meet with the approval 
of the Canadian Government, to instruct its 
téchnical officers again to confer with the 
technical oflicers representing Canada for the 
further consideration of the questions em- 
braced in section 6 of the recommendations 
with a view to their modification in a form 
acceptable to both governments. 

I should be pleased to receive at the early 
convenience of the Canadian Government a 
further expression of its views on the subject. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

(Signed ) CHARLES A. HUGHES. 


A Rep Cross TRUCE WAS PROCLAIMED ON 
April 19 by the children of Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. The celebration coincided with a 
Congress of Youth Movements there. The 
representative of the International Red Cross 
Committee was M. Lescaze. He is a member 
of the Committee of the International Secre- 
turiat of Youth Movements for the Relief of 
children in distress and a scout master at 
Geneva. 
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THE ALSACE-LORAINE RAILWAY SYSTEM was 
in 1923 finally consolidated with the French 
systems, and it is now controlled by the 
Ministry of Public Works at Paris. This 
system has a total length of 1,386 miles and 
supplies a territory of about 5,600 square 
miles. 


AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE of maritime 
health officers was held in Panama in Feb- 
ruary. One of its achievements was the 
organization of a permanent council of in- 
ternational observers of public health and 
sanitation methods, to be located in Panama 
and presided over by a representative of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau. Each ob- 
server is to serve for one year, when he is to 
be replaced by another public health officer 
from his country. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE on the Science 
of Politics will hold its second annual meet- 
ing at Chicago, September 8-12, 1924. The 
announcement states that the absence of an 
udequate technique and method constitutes 
the chief obstacle to scientific progress in the 
field of politics. Therefore the purpose of 
this conference is to concentrate attention 
upon those problems by which “political sci- 
ence may emerge into a science of politics. 
To this end the descriptive, historical, and 
comparative methods are of themselves in- 
adequate, save as they ascertain and or- 
ganize material facts of evidential value.” 
The chief concern of the political scientist 
must be the determination of what facts 
may be material to a specific project of re 
search, and the collection and interpretation 
of such facts. 


ONE OF THE MOST MOMENTOUS PROBLEMS in 
Russia today, according to Dr Nansen, is the 
number of homeless, untaught children living 
criminal lives in that country. Hundreds of 
them flock to the towns, whence they beg and 
thieve their way to Moscow. It is estimated 
that over 15,000 such child beggars and 
criminals live in the deserted houses and 
cellars of that city. Peddlers of cigarettes,. 
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pickpockets, prostitutes, and dealers in vodka 
and cocaine are to be found in these gangs of 
children, led by boys often not over fifteen 
years of age. “This shows,” says a paper of 
Moscow, “the decadence in our home life, in 
our education, the growing unemployment, 
and the general demoralization of our people.” 


To HELP RUSSIAN PEASANTS in the famine 
districts, Dr. Nansen’s relief organization is 
establishing two model reconstruction sta- 
tions—one in Russia and one in the Ukraine. 
The peasants are nearly destitute of live 
stock and agricultural implements. These 
stations will be furnished with tractors and 
necessary equipment of other sorts to farm 
a considerable extent of country. The sta- 
tions will be run on a strictly commercial 
basis, under the direction of a foreign agricul- 
tural expert. They will work for and with 
the peasants, receiving pay in corn after the 
next harvest. Profits are all to be expended 
in further relief in famine districts. 


ANATOLE FRANCE has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to an association of American 
women who visited France in order to bring 
over a sum of money collected in America 
for the reconstruction of the devastated 
areas: “I have been told that you will not 
refuse the greetings of an old man who, 
after sharing in all the errors of his time, 
has at last come to recognize that a true 
government exists through the people and 
for the people. You come from a rich and 
industrious land to a land which is oppressed 
by a fatal glory and which is suffering from 
its misfortunes more deeply than its pride 
will allow it to admit. You come to help 
in the reconstruction of our devastated area. 
I bid you welcome! But even when the 
ruins wrought by war have been removed, 
all will not have been done. You are women, 
and women are braver than men. Save 
mankind! You women must attack the 
monster which is threatening it. You must 
make war on war, and the war that you 
make must be a war to the death. Hate 
war with an inappeasable hatred! Hate it 
and recognize its criminality. Hate it, even 
though it appears in all the glory of victory; 
hate it although it is crowned with laurel. 
Let your hatred destroy it! Kill it! Do 
not say that this is impossible, that there 
have been wars as long as there have been 
men, and that the nations will always be 
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hostile to each other. They will be hostile 
so long as they continue to exist. But na- 
tions do not live forever. O, women mothers! 
Our grandchildren will see the United States 
of Europe, the world republic! Noble 
women, go through the world and find your 
inspiration in these words. Then you will 
save Europe and will bring happiness to the 
world.” 


IT IS THOUGHT THAT THE ADOPTION of the 
metric system of weights and measures is 
now more likely to be accomplished in this 
country. The metric system is now stand- 
ard in most of the civilized world, except 
Great Britain and the United States, and the 
standards in these two countries are unlike 
each other. The matter is now before Con- 
gress in the Britten-Ladd Metric Standards 
Bill, which proposes the establishment of 
metric units of measurement in the United 
States after 1933. The adoption of this 
system is urged by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the National 
Research Council, and many other organiza- 
tions, including the World Conference on 
Education, which met last June in San Fran- 
cisco. As long ago as the year 1866, Charles 
Sumner urged, in the United States Senate, 
the adoption of the metric system, saying: 
“It will help undo that primeval confusion of 
which the Tower of Babel was the repre- 
sentative.” 


A 60,000-TON FLOATING DRY DOCK, built at 
the Walker-on-Tyne yard of Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth & Co., Limited, for the 
Southern Railway Co. of England, was safely 
berthed at Southampton on April 21. It is 
the largest floating dry dock in existence and 
capable of docking the biggest ship afloat. 
Its principal dimensions are: Lifting power, 
60,000 tons; over-all length, 960 feet; over- 
all height of the side walls, 70 feet 6 inches; 
clear width of entrance, 134 feet; draft of 
water over keel blocks, 38 feet; depth of 
water required at site, 65 feet. The weight 
of steel used in constructing the hull is ap- 
proximately 16,200 tons; adding to this the 
weight of machinery, fittings, and timber, 
the net weight of the completely equipped 
dock is about 18,000 tons. The area of the 
pontoon is 142,000 square feet, or about 3% 
acres. 


ARGENTINA IS THE LARGEST FOREIGN MARKET 
for American windmills. Uruguay and Chile 
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are fairly large users of such articles, but 
cannot in any way be compared with Argen- 
tina in that respect. 


THE GERMAN FOREIGN TRADE BALANCE in 
the month of April was the most unfavorable 
thus far in 1924. The value of the exports 
for that month amounted to but 60 per cent 
of the value of the imports. 


THE FLUCTUATION AND DEPRECIATION of the 
French frane is hampering business activity 
in France to some extent. Unemployment 
has slightly increased. Foreign trade, how- 
ever, is brisk, with exports exceeding im- 
ports. 

AMERICAN INDUSTRY Which is a large buyer 
of graphites, is more and more turning for its 
supply to the French colonies. It seems timely, 
therefore, to call attention to the fact that 
Tongking (French Indochina), which is ex- 
tremely rich in all kinds of ore, possesses also 
excellent graphite deposits. One mine, in 
course of exploitation, near Lackay (on the 
border between Tongling and the Chinese 
province of Yunnan), is planning the con- 
struction of two plants, one at Lackay, for 
standardizing the graphites at 85 per cent 
carbon, and the other at Haiphong (the prin- 
cipal seaport of Tongking), for refining. In 
the meanwhile, and quoting for ore, copper, 
lead, zinc, antimony, and phosphates of lime, 
the transport of raw graphite would be from 
7 piastres (silver dollar equal to % American 
dollar) to 11 piastres per ton. After the con- 
struction of the Lackay plant and after the 
graphites of Tongking have found a market, 
the movement of graphite between Lackay 
and Haiphong is estimated to be from 2,000 
to 3,000 tons yearly. But the Lackay graphite 
mines are not the only ones, nor the richest, 
which Tongking possesses. Much richer 
strata and purer graphites have also been dis- 
covered in the hills north of Yenbay, on the 
right bank of the Red River (which flows 
down from Yunnan, passes Hanoi, and 
reaches the Gulf of Tongking at Haiphong). 


AUSTRALIA, THAT ISLAND IN THE SOUTH 
Paciric which the average citizen is in the 
habit of associating with kankaroos, boom- 
erangs, and wild men, is at present one of 
our best foreign customers. It stands eighth 
on the list of all countries to which we ex- 
port, and it is more important from the 
American exporters’ point of view than such 
countries as China, Mexico, Brazil, Argen- 
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tina, the Philippines, Spain, or the Nether- 
lands. During the nine months ended March 
31, 1924, we exported to Australia goods 
valued at $95,987,000, as compared with $68,- 
892,000 for the corresponding period of 1922- 
23. While this appears to be an extraor- 
dinary jump, it may be regarded as normal 
and an indication of what may be expected 
in our future trade relations with that area. 
The Australian market is particularly impor- 
tant to our industrial community, since it 
takes largely manufactured products of the 
variety in common use throughout the United 
States. This fact makes it unnecessary for 
the manufacturer to make a special type 
article for the Australian trade or to give 
the market requirements any particular study 
before entering it. Practically everything in 
the manufactured line that is sold in our 
domestic market is or can be sold in Aus- 
tralia. During 1923 we sold by far more 
automobiles to Australia than to any other 
foreign country, and in addition large quan- 
tities of all kinds of machinery, fats and oils, 
textiles, rubber goods, tires, etc., as well. 


TWO DRAFT CONVENTIONS ON THE EMPLOY- 
MENT OF CHILDREN and young persons were 
adopted at the First International Labor 
Conference held in Washington in 1919. The 
first of these conventions proposed the estab- 
lishment of a minimum age for employment 
of 14 years, while the second dealt with the 
prohibition of night work for young persons. 
A review of action taken throughout the 
world on these conventions is significant at 
the present time. 

The minimum age convention has been 
ratified by 8 countries: Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, Great Britain, 
Greece, Rumania, and Switzerland. 

Ratification has been authorized by the 
competent authorities in Finland, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands and Poland. 

Ratification has been recommended in 
Argentine, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Franec, Germany, Lithuania and Spain. 

Legislative acts in accordance with the 
convention are already enforced in Belgium, 
Canada, Bulgaria, Denmark, Great Britain, 
India, Japan, Poland, Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom and Switzerland. 

The Night Work Convention has been rati- 
fied by ten countries: Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Esthonia, Great Britain, Greece, India, Italy, 
Netherlands, Rumania and Switzerland. 
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Ratification has been authorized in Aus- 
tria, Finland and Poland. 

Ratification has been recommended in 
Argentine, Belgium, Brazil, Chili, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Lithuania 
and Spain. 

Eight countries have already in force legis- 
lation on the subject: Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Serb- 
Croat-Slovak Kingdom and Switzerland. 


THE TOTAL FUNDS SUBSCRIBED by the “Co- 
mité francais de secours aux enfants” for 
German relief, up to April, amounted to 
17,660 francs. On March 25 a contribution of 
3,000 francs was turned in for the French 
canteen No. 9 at Odessa, in the Ukraine. 


THREE CONFERENCES OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
OFFICIALS have been held in 1924. From 
February to April representatives of eighteen 
nationalities made in Great Britain theoreti- 
cal and practical studies of public health, 
with special emphasis on the medical institu- 
tions of that country. From April 24 to May 
30, officials from twenty nationalities did the 
same sort of work in the Netherlands, and 
later in the summer in Denmark. These con- 
ferences followed one which took place in 
New York on the initiative of Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Cumming, of the United States, in Sep- 
tember, 1923. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF Pavia will celebrate its 
eleventh centennial next May. It was in May 
of the year 825 that Lothaire, King of Italy, 
organized the Schola Papiensis and made 
Pavia the seat of higher learning in Lom- 
bardy. The university and the city intend 
to erect a monument to the many celebrated 
men who have been trained there during the 
centuries. Among the most eminent was Lan- 
franco, of Pavia, who later became Benedic- 
tine 4 Bec, and who, at his death, in 1089, 
was Prime Minister of England and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


AN ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM rendered nec- 
essary in the financial reconstruction of 
Austria is a drastic reduction in the number 
of officials, now that the territory of the 
country is so greatly reduced. It was, there- 
fore, agreed between the provisional delega- 
tion and the Austrian Government that by 
degrees 100,000 officials should be dismissed. 
The number of dismissed on July 7, 1923, the 
time of the last report, was 44,871. 


THE CURRENCY OF THE FREE CITY OF DANT- 
zig has finally been effected through the Bank 
of Dantzig, which was founded in January, 
1924. The base of the currency is the gulden, 
twenty-five of which make a pound sterling. 


THE COLD, WET SUMMER has _ seriously 
affected the grain crop in France. This will 
inevitably cause a scarcity in home-produced 
flour. Poor harvests are general in Europe, 
so that Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Holland have, it is said, been buy- 
ing steadily for some weeks. French im- 
porters have done little buying because of 
recent fiscal measures by the government, 
such as the tax on flour and increase of duty 
on foreign corn. A sharp increase in the 
price of bread is dreaded unless the govern- 
ment immediately modifies the decre regulat- 
ing the application of the law on flour taxa- 
tion. 


THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT subjects the 
manufacture of certain silks intended for ex- 
portation to rigid supervision. In order to 
obtain the necessary authorization, the goods 
must conform to rigid standards. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF PERSIA has recently 
undertaken the control and gradual reduc- 
tion of opium cultivation in that country. 


THE NEXT CONGRESS of the International 
Chamber of Commerce will be held in Brus- 
sels in 1924. 


THE PROSPECT OF AN INTERNATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE of Intellectual Co-operation in Paris is 
one of the outcomes of the Fifth Assembly 
of the League of Nations. The necessary 
money and accommodation for the proper 
working of the institute was offered by the 
French Government to the Committee on In- 
tellectual Co-operation, and later accepted by 
the Assembly. The provision is made that 
this institute shall be actually international, 
its funds administered and its policy directed 
by the committee of the League. A few days 
after the acceptance of the French offer, the 
Italian Government offered the sum of one 
million lire to found an international insti- 
tute at Rome for the study of private inter- 
national law. This institute is to be subject 
to the same sort of government as the insti- 
tute at France. 


Four SPECIALISTS IN MALARIA—Sir David 
Prain, Professor Martinotti, Professor 
Giemsa, and Professor Perrot—are about 
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to inquire into the world’s quinine require- 
ments, the means of increasing the output, 
and the extension of chincona cultivation. 
Cost, distribution and sale prices also come 
within the scope of the inquiry. 


LETTER BOX 


HASTINGS, ENGLAND. 


To the Editor ApvocaTE oF PEACE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak SIR AND COLLEAGUE: 


A recent issue of your magazine, so rich 
in its varied contents, has just reached 
me, and I am particularly interested in the 
valuable articles on the “Women’s Interna- 
tional Congress” and on “Women and Peace.” 
In reading them it occurred to me that a 
letter of mine, “Why I Shall Vote for a 
Woman Candidate,” which appeared in the 
Sussex Evening Argus of December 3, may 
prove of equal interest to Americans, as in- 
deed to all citizens in the countries where 
women have already acquired the political 
franchise. Briefly, my reasons are as 
follows: 

(1) Because undoubtedly by far the great- 
est and fundamental problem of today is that 
of a settled world’s peace, in comparison with 
which all other problems are but secondary 
in urgency, and without which many of these 
problems could not even be approached. 

(2) Because undoubtedly the maternal in- 
stinct is much stronger than the paternal, 
the mother being more anxious for the life 
and health of her son and more disconsolate 
at his loss. Statistics of illegitimate children 
show that, roughly speaking, only about 4 
per cent of them are willingly acknowledged 
by their fathers. 

(3) Because, therefore, women in Parlia- 
ment are almost sure to form a more solid 
factor for peace than the men, and in peace- 
ful conditions we may hope that class and 
other struggles will gradually right them- 
selves. 

Of course, there are other moral and econ- 
nomic grounds making the return of more 
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women to Parliament most desirable, but the 
above reasons seem to me sufficient in them- 
selves. 

That is why I have voted for Mrs. Ogilvie 
Gordon, not as a Liberal candidate, but as a 
woman, and a very worthy and distinguished 
woman, too. If she were a Conservative or 
a Labor Candidate, I would have voted for 
her all the same, as all other problems are 
dependent on peace and security in the first 
place. 

I have received objections to the effect that 
if my above reasons were generaly accepted 
and acted upon, then in such a country as 
England, with a great preponderance of 
women, and in all similar countries with a 
female majority, women would, sooner or 
later, form the majority in legislative assem- 
blies, and then, who knows, realizing their 
power, they might turn the tables and legis- 
late against the other sex, as man has done 
in the past towards woman. 


To these forebodings of a posible develop- 
ment in the future I reply: 

Firstly, the objection implies the assump- 
tion that all women would think and act 
unanimously and present a united front 
against men, which is, of course, inadmissible. 
Women, not less, and perhaps even more, 
than men will always differ between them- 
selves, and it is scarcely conceivable that 
such a point will ever be reached when man’s 
influence on womankind will entirely disap- 
pear and he will become the victim of fem- 
inine political oppression. 

Secondly, should, however, the unexpected 
happen and woman, by her emancipation, 
progress so much that she becomes both in- 
telligent and strong of will enough to prove 
and assert her superiority, while man at the 
same time will retrogress to such a degree 
that he will no longer be able to hold his 
own, then I do not see why the universal 
natural law of gravitation, by which the 
greater body controls the movements and the 
very existence of the smaller, should not act 
equally in human affairs, in sex relation- 
ships. In such case the ascendency of the 
new female sovereignty would be natural and 
legitimate. In fact, it frequently takes place 
even now, whenever a strong woman comes 
into contact with a weak man. 


With fraternal greetings, 


Sincerely yours, 
JAAKOFF TRELOOKER. 
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P. S.—I regret to say that Mrs. Gordon was 
not returned, being defeated by Lord Eustace 
Percy, the Conservative member, who already 
represented Hastings in the last two Parlia- 
ments, but she polled a larger number of 
votes than the third candidate, representing 
Labor. There is little doubt that if Labor 
had not split the Liberal vote, Mrs. Gordon 
would have been elected. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Hillaire Belloc. Me- 
Pp. 267. 


THe Contrast. By 
Bride and Co., New York, 1924. 
Price, $2.50. 


Can it be true that Great Britain is be- 
coming aware of us? She has long known 
we existed, of course, running about the gar- 
den in our pinafores, but, like the proverbial 
small child of the family, we have not been 
much noticed. Our views, when they were 
not impertinent, were quite inconsequential. 
We were not supposed to disturb the adults 
of the European family. The fact that we 
rather preferred to play by ourselves was all 
to our credit, but in truth we have been 
somewhat ignored by the superior elder 
sisters of our household. 

Suddenly we are discovered! We are 
grown up! We have established a ménage 
of our own! We are getting on in the world! 
Furthermore—astonishing fact—we are not 
running our household according to the usage 
of the remainder of the family. We are dif- 
ferent. There you have it in a nutshell. Mr. 
Belloc has discovered what we have known 
for a long time. We are different. More, 
there is a “contrast” between us and our 
sisters. 

His book on the subject is delightfully em- 
phatic and tremendously analytical. Euro- 
peans ought to read it and Americans will 
find it stimulating. 

The causes of our differences from Europe 
Mr. Belloc lays principally to subtle influ- 
ences working unconsciously within us. We 
are inclined to admit the essential accuracy 
of this analysis. But he does not seem to 
recognize one fact which makes for our most 
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outstanding difference from Europe. We 
were determined, from the beginning, to be 
different. Was there ever a shrewd child, 
slipping quietly about among the adults of a 
large family, who did not observe the faults 
and consequent troubles of her elder sisters? 
If the child be shrewd enough she will re- 
solve that never, no never, will she be and 
do “just that.” And so it is with us more 
than “an American instinct of suspicion” 
which keeps us free from European political 
entanglements. It is a fundamental axiom 
in our polity. All our lives we have seen the 
results of intermeddling in Europe. We 
came away from it. We moved over to an- 
other street to avoid it. We love our sisters, 
but we hope we need not often take sides in 
their many quarrels. We do not wish to live 
in the same house with them. 

It is not accident that makes us “differ- 
ent.” It is design. Our desire to seek peace 
and pursue it is of long standing. We have 
faults of our own, many and grievous, and 
we would not add to them that of priggish- 
ness. But in this matter of keeping out of 
political entanglements we wonder what 
would be the result if the elder sisters, now 
that they have discovered that we are here, 
and that we are different, should, perhaps, 
try to emulate that one tiny virtue. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH SocraL HISTORY, FROM 
PrE-RoMAN Days TO A. D. 1837. R. B. 
Morgan, Editor. Cambridge University 
Press, England, 1923. Pp. 585. Price, 16s. 


The days are long past when a parrot- 
like knowledge of the list of kings, the dates 
of their reigns, and the wars they fought, can 
be called a knowledge of history. We have 
begun to learn that the really significant 
events of history are quite other. What 
really matters and what always did matter, 
had we known it, was the people; what they 
were doing and thinking; how they were 
living; on what basis they were classified, 
and what was going on to modify or serve 
their well-being of body, mind, and spirit. 

Historians usually now go back to sources 
and give us their summary of findings on the 
past of the nation or people under considera- 
tion. Here we have a most interesting col- 
lection of original sources, selected, classi- 
fied, and translated, when necessary, into 
modern English. We may, ourselves, read 
what the men of the past said about them- 
selves, or their immediate predecessors. 
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We are also given an opportunity to read 
what the Romans said about Britain; what 
a Frenchman thought of the Anglo-Saxons; 
a Spaniard summed us up in 1730, and a 
German later. 

The selections are classified under the 
heading of the ruling house of the time. 
Otherwise the history is entirely the every 
day life of the people, not at all the political 
history, a knowledge of which is presup- 
posed. 

Tradesmen, farmers, squires, lords, and 
gentlemen, pass in review before us. We 
read chat of theatres, schools, games, and 
parties. The great plague and the fire of 
London, are described by eye-witnesses. 
We find old songs and carols here, laws and 
rules of conduct, poll-tax returns containing 
some odd information, and other homely 
facts. 

The extracts from the Paston letters are 
particularly delicious. There is a_ love 
letter, weighted with formalities, but with a 
sparkling affection impossible to smother in 
form. A delightful letter from an Eton 
schoolboy, written before the discovery of 
America, is just the same sort which a boy 
writes home today. He mentions allowance 
received and bills paid. A certain box of 
fruit which was promised has not yet come. 
He wishes his elder brother would go and 
meet a certain beautiful girl of whom they 
have been writing before, “and especially be- 
hold her hands.” At the end, lessons. Marks 
a little low, but, “I lack nothing but versi- 
fying, which I trust to have with a little 
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existed before 1914. Not only the World 
War, but the advent of aircraft, submarine 
vessels, radio, and chemical discoveries have 
drawn new fields into the scope of law be- 
tween nations. 

Without being too technical for the reader 
of average intelligence, Professor Fenwick, 
of Bryn Mawr, has produced a_ worthy 
analysis of present international law. In- 
deed, the table of contents, 13 pages of fine 
print, itself presents a skeleton analysis of 
the subject, portions of which must automat- 
ically arrest the attention of one who is in- 
terested in almost any phase of international 
operations. That, in these days, should mean 
every citizen. 

Marginal references and footnotes on every 
page, appendices and a remarkably full index 
at the end, complete the usefulness of this 
volume as a reference text. 


By Ferdinand 
New York, 


MAN AND MYSTERY IN ASIA. 
Ossendowski. FE. P. Dutton, 
1924. Pp. 343. Price, $3.00. 


The distinguished Pole, who here publishes 
the record of his early journeys in Siberia 
and the wastes of north Asia, is now a pro- 
fessor in two academies in Warsaw. During 
the Washington Conference he acted as ad- 
visor to the Polish embassy on Far Eastern 
questions. He has written many articles and 
pamphlets, in several languages, and some 
books previous to this one. Mr. Ossendowski 
is a geologist, an expert on coal. There have 
come to him, therefore, in years past oppor- 
tunities to explore the great plains and 





continuance.” 
There are also some particularly interest- 
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wildernesses of Russia, especially Siberia. 
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ing bits from William Harrison in the six- 
teenth century, which are taken from Holins- 
hed’s Chronicles. 

The book is fully embellished with illus- 
trations copied from old prints, drawings, 
and tablets. 

The collection, as a whole, presents the 
portrait of a sturdy, independent, whimsical, 
people; a people, moveover, who are hardy, 
though they love good living; a people 
strongly individualistic, but just, and lovers 
of fairplay. 

INTERNATIONAL Law. By Charles G. Fen- 
wick. Century Co., New York, 1924. Pp. 

641. Price, $4.00. 


The international law of today is quite an- 
other thing from the international law that 


Many of the narratives here given were in 
the notes or the published Russian books, 
which were literally all that were saved by 
his mother when, in 1920, she escaped from 
Bolshevik Russia. They are written with the 
skill of a journalist who has an instinct for 
drama, as well as the trained eye of the 
scientist. 

The inevitable melancholy of the orient 
pervades the book. Some of the stories told 
are gruesome, some blood-curdling, others 
merely entertaining accounts of interesting 
discoveries or of thrilling hunts. We have 
depressing accounts of the degeneration 
found in the outposts of civilization, offset 
by tales of occasional majestic spirits stum- 
bled upon, here and there, in unexpected 
places. 
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There are poetry and humor, all tinged 
with a sadness which makes Mr. Ossendow- 
ski's work like that of no other writer we 
know. 


Rep BEAR oR YELLOW Dracon. By Mar- 
guerite E. Harrison. George H. Doran Co., 
New York, 1924. Pp. 296. Price, $3.00. 


“Snap Shots Around the World” might 
easily have been the title of this racy book 
of adventure in travel. As a newspaper cor- 
respondent, Mrs. Harrison has before this 
had some vivid experiences in a Russian 
prison. She has, therefore, a background of 
knowledge of the Soviet Republic. It is al- 
ways interesting, of course, to get the reac- 
tions of an intelligent and experienced per- 
son to bits of information and gossip picked 
up in travel. 

As a book of such adventure and gossip, 
this is a distinct success. As a solution of 
the major problems which the author set her- 
self in the first chapter, it is quite unsatisfy- 
ing. “What was the real attitude of Japan 
toward naval disarmament?” she asked her- 
self after the Washington Conference. “How 
far could the agreements of the Powers with 
regard to the Far East be carried out with- 
out reckoning with the Russian Bear? What 
was the extent of Soviet influence in Mon- 
golia? Was the chaos in China more 
apparent than real? What was the real sig- 
nificance of the Pan-Asiatic movement?” 

To answer these questions she took her 
rapid journey around the world. Her ex- 
periences vary all the way from taking tea 
with diplomats in Japan to a second period 
of imprisonment in Russia. At the end she 
admits that what she accomplished does not 
pretend to be a serious analysis of the Far 
Eastern problem. 

Naturally! How could it be that? But as 
a book of the observations of a wide-awake 
traveler this is crowded with interest. 


Russia’s WoMEN. By Nina Nikolaevna Seli- 
vanova. E. P. Dutton, New York, 1923. 
Pp. 226. Price, $3.00. 


Feminists everywhere are interested in the 
status of woman in all ages and countries. 
This book follows the thread of women’s de- 
velopment in Russia from the earliest his- 
tory of that land to the present time. It will 
appeal especially, therefore, to feminists. 

The early part of the book suffers a bit 
from a certain abruptnoss of sty’e, due, 
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doubtless, to the catalog character of its 
structure. When, however, the _ history 
reaches the time of Peter the Great, his 
daughter Elizabeth, and Catherine the Great, 
the stream of narrative broadens out to a 
sort of lake of interesting story and incident. 

All the way through, the Rise of Edu- 
cation in Russia might be a subtitle of the 
book. 

For the later years we have brief biog- 

aphies of prominent figures in Bolshevist 
Russia among the women. “But,” says the 
author, “it is too early, and, moreover, too 
dangerous to speak of the women of non- 
Bolshevist creed.”’ Nevertheless the last chap- 
ter gives a pathetic and inspiring picture of 
“the woman who has fought in the vanguard, 
who has sacrificed everything to see the free- 
dom of every Russian and not the freedom of 
one class at the expense of another.” None 
of these non-Bolshevist women are mentioned 
by name. 

One finds in the book a faint distant pic- 
ture of a renewed Russia, in whose regenera- 
tion her “amazing women” will take their 
full share and responsibility. 


Tue FREEDOM OF THE SEAS IN History, LAW 
AND Po.itics. By Pitman B. Potter. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, 1924. Pp. 
299. Price, $2.50. 


The author of this work acknowledges in- 
debtedness to the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, which granted him a 
fellowship in International Law. It was 
under this fellowship that he produced this 
work from the doctorial thesis which was the 
germ of the book. 

The freedom of the seas is a highly contro- 
versial subject, but it nevertheless influences 
profoundly, international polity. Mr. Potter 
says that no other question except that of 
the balance of power touches international 
problems more vitally. Therefore, it follows 
that a book which fixes and clarifies the 
vagueness of the phrase “Freedom of the 
Seas” is a valuable contribution to interna- 
tional law. 


The author has studied particularly Gro- 
tius and Selden on his subject and has done 
a well-nigh incredible amount of reading 
besides. The book resulting is an excellent 
summary of the conclusions reached from 
this voluminous reading, arranged in well- 
organized relation. 

Of special excellence is the bibliography 
which forms Appendix B. 
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LEAGUE oF Nations. FourtH YEAR Book. 
By Charles H. Levermore, Ph.D. Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle, 1924. Pp. 440. Price, 
$1.50. 


This brochure, prepared by the winner of 
the Bok peace plan, provides a useful sum- 
mary of the deeds of the League of Nations 
during the past year. He has included ref- 
erences to other international events closely 
touching the purposes of the League, such as 
conferences, reparations, and the official and 
unofficial co-operation of the United States 
with the League. 

The book also includes Mr. Levermore’s 
winning plan in the recent “American peace 
award.” 


A Strronc MAn’s House. By Francis Neilson. 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York, 1924. Pp. 
360. Price, $2.00. 


A great novel always teaches some vital 
truth, but not all novels written to teach a 
vital truth are great. Though not among 
the greatest, this book, the scene of which is 
laid in war-time England, is so earnestly 
done, the characters are so well delineated, 
and the plot, for the most part, so convincing, 


that it ranks high in its class of novels with 


a purpose. 

The ruling class in England is represented 
by Sir Alfred Horton-Birkett, M. P., a man 
whose personal appearance and mental make- 
up are almost too perfectly the typical “John 
Bull.” The particular political faith of Sir 
Alfred he expressed, before the World War, 
as follows: “The old gospel of Bright and 
Cobden is gone forever. Britain must arm 
to keep the peace. It is the only way. An 
armed peace may be expensive, but money 
wisely spent on insurance is never wasted.” 
With this convenient doctrine, in which, by 
the bye, Sir Alfred was perfectly sincere, he 
was able to expand his large holdings and 
ventures in munitions factories. He became 
very rich and powerful, not only from his 
British factories, but from others in Ger- 
many, France, Russia, Austria, Spain, Italy, 
and Japan. The ownership of the foreign 
plants was slightly camouflaged, to be sure. 
He disliked deception, but “with so many 
evil-minded people about one must be cau- 
tious.” 

Sir Alfred’s family was composed of per- 
sons all of whom are interesting for one rea- 
son or another. The havoc wrought among 
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them by the war, their reaction to it, and the 
pathetic amazement of their father is un- 
commonly well told. Sir Alfred’s dogged 
but faithful persistence in his ways, in the 
face of all evidence of their error is human 
and pitiful. 

Up to the very close the story moves 
with the ease of inevitability. The catas- 
trophe at the end, however, is not convinc- 
ing. Perhaps because it is not sufficiently 
foreshadowed, perhaps because it is so pat 
as to be artificial, the conclusion comes like 
a joke. On almost the last page Sir Alfred 
wanders unexpectedly down to Wapping, 
where his business life began, and which we 
have not heard of since the first page. Here, 
standing by his factory, a bomb, perhaps one 
of his own patents, drops from a Zeppelin, 
blowing up both man and building. It comes 
with the sort of sudden surprise used in 
humor, but not in tragedy. 

Aside from this, the art of the story is 
unusual. It is also a dramatic and truthful 
study of the delusion of armament war- 
insurance. 


Iconoclast. 
Pp. 136. 


ENGLAND’s LABOR RULERS. By 
Thos. Seltzer, New York, 1924. 
Price, $1.50. 


The author of this book, Mrs. Mary Hamil- 
ton, has already written a biography of Ram- 
say MacDonald. This series of portrait 
sketches completes the list of England’s pres- 
ent government. It is a humanly written 
“Who’s Who” of the Labor leaders of Eng- 
land. 

It is evident that the writer is herself in 
sympathy with Socialism, as opposed to Bol- 
shevism and to militarism. But it is quite 
respectable in Europe today to be a Socialist. 

The biographical sketches are short and 
graphic, few more than two pages in length; 
but, supplemented as they are with pen-and- 
ink portraits, they serve clearly to delineate 
the outstanding men in Great Britain’s af- 
fairs at the moment. 

The book will be of value especially to 
Americans. It gives the sort of information 
which the Englishman has gathered from his 
newspapers and magazines, just as we un- 
consciously gather information about our 
own political leaders as they come into promi- 
nence. Our press, however, does not keep us 
so well informed about European leaders. 
Therefore, a book of this kind is much needed 
here. 





